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Why Your Coming New Zenith Will Be 


The World’s Leading Radio Value: 
Zenith Leads the World in 


“RADIONICS 
EXCLUSIVELY 






a 1915, Zenith has devoted all its resources to 
mastering and developing the science of Radionics. 
This specialization has made Zenith today AMER- 
ICA’S LEADING PRODUCER of Radionic Products Ex- 
clusively—now devoted to producing for war. 


Some of Zenith’s war-born Radionic advances are 
still veiled in secrecy. But many of their basic prin- 
ciples will come to you in the new Zenith radios and 
radio-phonographs for your home... combined with 
precision quality at low cost to give you greater radio 
value than ever before known! 


As a lifelong specialist in Radionics, Zenith has 
always stood out in engineering, in craftsmanship, in 
the use of new materials, in development of High 
Frequency —the basis of all Short Wave, Television 
and FM Radio. 


Keep Your Lye on 


Lone oistancee RADIO 





Every Zenith worker is a 
highly trained specialist in 
“RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY.” 


Remember — Zenith does not spread itself thin over 
unrelated fields like refrigerators, washers, vacuum 
cleaners, etc. Zenith does not intend to compete with 
specialists in these fields, to become a “Jack of all 
trades and master of none.” 

Naturally, then, the world looks to Zenith for a 
Radionic Revolution when radios can again be made 
for the home front. Why risk disappointment when 
you can be sure? Keep your eye on Zenith for the 
world’s best value in radio! 








Available now for America’s hard-of-hearing—the famous 

Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. Model A-2-A, only $40 

complete, at authorized Zenith Hearing Aid dispensers. 

ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Chicago 39, Illinois 
All Production Now for War or Rehabilitation 


COPYRIGHT 1948, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


(ee for the Best in Radio! 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


FM TELEVISION: RADAR SHORT WAVE~ RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS - HEARING AIDS 
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CURFEW ON RADIOS is being considered by War Mobilizer James F. Byrnes.- Byrnes 
and advisors think that after-midnight listening to radio programs 
uses up a lot of fuel and light in private homes. So, they may ask 
all radio stations to skedaddle off the air at 12. Idea is that late 
listeners will go to bed then, too. No plans, yet, for owners of 
phonographs or stay-up readers. 


BILLION $ FOR MORE PHONES is planned by American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
after the war. Bulk of this will go into more extensive, and better, 
services to rural areas and towns. New high strength steel wire makes 
it possible to build RFD phone lines at lower cost. Also, A. T. &T. 
officials aren't happy over prospect of a government-—operated rural 
telephone administration. 


SWEDEN MAY DECLARE WAR on Germany within next week or two. Such a step 
wouldn't be altogether due to her desire to get on the winners' 
bandwagon. Swedes have been getting madder by the breath at Nazi 
outrages, murders, broken promises. 


GHASTLY INFLATION IN GREECE is revealed in expense sheets just received for 
management fees on the Agora archaeological project, in Athens, over a 
recent three month period. These-costs totaled three quadrillion, 

223 trillion, 330 billion and 350 million drachmae. At current rates 
of exchange, that equals $740.84. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH MEXICO continues at a fine pace. You can buy all the 
English bond paper, bicycles, shirts you want in Mexico City. Every 
week 80,000 copies of a business letter go to retail firms in Britain 
to keep them advised of U. S. trade activity in Mexico. 


DESPITE THE WHOOPLA about USA diplomacy at Pan-American Conference at Chapul- 
tapec, our diplomacy in Mexico has been a weak, insipid job. Soviet 
diplomats, led by the late, brilliant Oumansky, ran circles around 
USA representatives in building up public and political good-will in 
Latin America. 


LAST-MINUTE ALLIES, such as Turkey, Egypt, others would have been in the war 
months ago, they say, but Allied high command vetoed the idea. All of 
these nations would have needed war materials and, at the time, we 
couldn't supply then. 


GERMANS STILL HOLD superiority over us in types of tanks, jet-—propulsion planes 
and robot bombs in use at the front. Their jet-propulsion planes 
were 200 mph faster than anything we had on European front up to 
March 1. Our bombings inside Germany have prevented mass production 
of these weapons. That's major reason why we, and not Germans, are 
winning the war. 


‘ ANTHONY EDEN is popular choice for British Prime Minister-after the war, 
according to new survey. This is interpreted to indicate swing back 
toward conservatism by British public. 


SPARKS ARE FLYING inside army supply. Supply officers in Europe and in 
Washington disagree when they try to explain the shortage of winter 
clothing for combat troops. Opinion here: Army placed its orders 
too late. 


SHORTEST BASIC TRAINING PERIOD for infantry replacements is not 15 weeks, as 
War Department indicates, but 10 weeks. Men shifted from Army Air 
Forces, where they got four to five weeks' basic, have received 
six-week drill before going into action as ground troops. 
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hat explains 





this great popularity? 


S° rapidly are these sturdy new Goodyear syn- 

thetic rubber tires forging ahead in favor with 

eligible buyers, it is straining all our facilities to 
supply their rationed needs. 


Best proof of that is the fact that the public’s pref- 
erence for Goodyear tires today is the highest in 
history—and Goodyears have long been the world’s 
first-choice tires. 


This swiftly growing popularity, it seems to us, can 
be traced to two causes. 


At first, when man-made rubber tires were an un- 
known quantity, buyers automatically sought the 
tire backed by “the greatest name in rubber.” 


And second, these rugged new Goodyears have 
proved, in nearly two years of use, to be far better 
tires than anyone dared hope could be made from 
synthetic rubber. 


, Today, all over America, essential drivers are reporting 


mileages from Goodyears that rival the average of pre- IF YOU ARE NOT ELIGIBLE TO BUY A NEW é 
war tires —mileages that far exceed their expectations. GOODYEAR— GET A GOODYEAR RECAP 


Such performance is the solid reason for their 


standout popularity—and why it pays you to If you’re not eligible for new tires, have your present 


choose Goodyear tires and tubes, too. If your dealer tires renewed by Goodyear Extra-Mileage Recapping— 
is temporarily out of stock, please be patient — for your guarantee of highest quality materials and work- 
never before was the demand for Goodyear quality manship that add thousands of extra miles’ wear. Avail- 
so high. able at all Goodyear dealers’—no certificate needed. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


GOOD, YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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THE NATION 


“Deadwood 


Government is chief labor hoarder, says 
economy-minded Sen. Byrd, while 
Civil Service asks 15°, pay boost 


The federal government, said Vir- 
ginia’s outspoken Sen. Harry F. Byrd, is 
the nation’s worst manpower hoarder. 

With that charge, he hauled out a 
batch of statistics showing 1,141 U.S. de- 
partments and agencies employed 3,278,- 
291 civilian workers Dec. 31, compared 
with 1.4 millions in September, 1941. 
“Those millions,” he asserted, “could be 
used better in the critical industries.” 

Byrd served notice that the Economy 
Committee, which he heads, will fight hard 
to lop off excess employes when the budget 
appropriation bill, now being worked out 
in House committee, reaches the Senate. 
He estimated the government could save 
$700 millions a year in salaries alone by 
“cutting out the deadwood.” 


Frisco Parley Plans 


Overcrowded San Francisco’s fears 
about housing delegates to the world peace 
parley there April 25 were eased by the 
State Department. 

Instead of taking over whole hotels, 
using part of them and leaving the rest 
empty, the plan calls for reserving only as 
many floors as needed for delegates. 

Sessions probably will be held in the 
War Memorial Opera House and the Vet- 
erans’ Building, in the heart of the city. 


Front Jumped 


Hope flared, then died, that the Army 
would release thousands of men after Ger- 
many’s defeat. 

Hopes sparked when Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Veterans’ Administration chief, 
told a House committee the Army planned 
to return 250,000 men monthly after V-E 
day. 

They faded when Secretary of War 
Henry Stimson said ‘taint so. “Men in 
Europe will be transferred to the Japanese 
war zone,” Stimson said. “We have no 
plans for wholesale release until after the 
Japanese surrender.” 


Secretary Wallace 


The month-long fight over Henry 
Wallace ended in the Senate with a 56-32 
vote confirming his appointment as Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Less than 24 hours 
later, he was sworn in and took over the 
office vacated by Jesse Jones. Wallace’s 
confirmation came just a few hours after 
FDR signed the George bill divorcing U. S. 
loan agencies, such as RFC, from the De- 
partment of Commerce. Soon afterward, 
FDR nominated Economic Stabilizer Fred 
Vinson to succeed Jones as Federal Loan 
Administrator. 

In New York, the Wall Street Journal 
pointed out that, even with RFC and its 
subsidiary loan agencies shorn from the 
department, Wallace can wield powerful 
influence over business through many 
bureaus under his control. 





International 


$2.5 BILLION LEND-LEASE agreement for sending U. S.-made civilian supplies to France is 
signed by Ambassador Bonnet as Assistant Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew looks on. 





International 


OLDEST BATAAN NURSE Maj. Maude David- 
son, 60 (r.), back in U. S. from Jap camp. 


He is in a strong position, the Journal 
said, to carry on a war against “monopo- 
lies and cartels,” through the Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, the Pat- 
ent Office, the National Inventors’ Coun- 
cil. Other agencies he could use, the Jour- 
nal alleged, are Inland Waterways Corp. 
(to beat down transportation rates) and 
Bureau of Standards (for research in be- 
half of small business). 

REA Chief. The Senate Agriculture 
Committee rejected Aubrey Williams, for- 
mer National Youth Administration chief, 
as rural electrification administrator. The 
vote was 12-to-8. Administration leaders 
were “confident” they could beat down 
opposition to Williams and win confirma- 
tion if they could force his nomination out 
on the Senate floor. 


“No Contract, No Coal” 


A strike specter hovered over the 
Washington conference table where United 
Mine Workers officials and coal operators’ 
representatives sought to draw up a new 
contract to replace the agreement expiring 
April 1. 

As a starter, UMW Chief John L. 
Lewis demanded operators pay a 10¢-a- 
ton royalty to the union to finance a health 
program (this would put $60 millions a 
year into the union treasury); pay differ- 
entials of 10¢ and 15¢ an hour for second 
and third shift workers; boost the $50 
vacation allowance to $100; pay portal-to- 
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ROARED John L. Lewis: "The miners want the 
right to live and they'll take it.” 


portal travel time at full instead of two- 
thirds pay; improve housing facilities. 

On Feb. 27 Lewis gave notice, under 
the Smith-Connally Act, the: miners would 
vote on a strike on March 27. Here’s how 
the coal situation shaped up: 

Voting of a strike would give Lewis a 
powerful weapon over the operators. Coal 
men protested the t1o¢-a-ton royalty, 
which some described as “stolen from 
Musicians’ Czar James C. Petrillo.” 

Meantime, Solid Fuel Administration 
officials predicted a 50 million ton coal 
deficit at the end of the year, warned a 
strike will slash stockpiles to famine levels. 


East Side Exodus 


One of the greatest mass movements 
in America’s modern history got under 
way in New York City when 3,100 fami- 
lies, plus operators of 500 stores and small 
factories, started to move out from a 
Lower East Side slum area (bounded by 
14th, 20th St., 2nd and C Aves.). 

By Oct. 1, the last of its population 





will have quit the region. Then wreckers 
will begin to dismantle the 18 square 
blocks of four- and five-story red brick 
tenements dating back to the Civil War. 

“Stuyvesant Town,” the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.’s $50 million inVest- 
ment to be built in the area will have 
parks, playgrounds, 9,000 low-rent apart- 
ments. 

Nationally, a vast postwar program 
for improving rural and city housing was 
before Congress in the shape of proposed 
amendment to the National Housing Act. 
Federal subsidy of $110 million a year 
was asked to help provide modern dwell- 
ings for tenant farmers and low-rent pub- 
lic housing for 400 cities, which have ear- 
marked $1 billion for slum ¢learance dur- 
ing the first three years after the war. 


Rut Report 


Farm-to-market roads are in worse 
condition today than any time since the 
bottom of the depression, said Public 
Roads Administration (PRA) and the 
American Automobile Association. 

Reasons for ruts, mud and washouts 
include: road crews 40% below normal 
strength; unrepaired machinery due to 
shortage of parts; sharp cuts in Federal 
aid; low supply of road-building materials. 

Main highways are in good condition, 
AAA reported, although most of the re- 
pairs since 1942 have been “patchwork.” 


Pink Commissions ? 


A House Military Affairs sub-commit- 
tee began to investigate the Army’s ideas 
about granting officers’ commissions to 
citizens whose names appear on member- 
ship roles of the American Communist po- 
litical party, after Assistant Secretary of 
War John J. McCloy said: “Mere mem- 
bership in the Communist party is not 
sufficient to bar a person from the Army 
or a commission.” 

McCloy denied that Communists or 
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RENO'S "NEVER-CLOSE" gambling houses close now. The midnight curfew is responsible. Here 
some "Sad Sacks’ (maybe they had a system) hold a wake. 
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‘fellow travelers” have been granted com- 
missions, but admitted orders clearing the 
way for such appointments were issued 
months ago. 

American Legion National Command- 
er Edward N. Scheiberling bristled at the 
thought of Communist officers, charged. 
“The purpose of the Communist party is 
to overthrow the government of the United 
States. Our government requires in the 
conduct of its civil affairs an oath from its 
employes to the effect that they are not 
members of any organization that advo- 
catés the overthrow of the government. 
Should it ask less from the commissioned 
officers of its armed forces? Loyalty can- 
not be divided.” 


Pigs on the Loose 


For three days nearly too hunger- 
crazed pigs ran wild in Andover, Mass., 
snapped at children, frightened housewives 
so much they were afraid to step out into 
their own yards. Police finally killed some 
of the pigs, rounded up others by using a 
food-laden tractor as a lure and returned 
them to pens in the Foster Pond area 
north of the city. Officials said the pigs 
broke out of their pens after starving for 
three weeks. Caretakers had been unable 
to get out to feed them because of heavy 
snowdrifts. 


Food Waste Charges 


Repeated reports of food spoilage 
throughout the U. S. prompted War Food 
Chief Marvin Jones to ask for a Federal 
Bureau of Investigation probe. 

He called for the inquiry after New 
York’s Rep. John Taber charged “a fla- 
grant mishandling of short food supplies,” 
adding: “Jones is at fault.” 

Meanwhile, Jones warned that food 
supplies will reach their lowest ebb early 
this summer, urged city dwellers to plant 
victory gardens, “no matter how large or 
how small; every little bit will help.” 


Week at Home 


East: Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
61, presidential aide who died at sea while 
returning from Yalta with FDR, was 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery. 

Internal Revenue Bureau reported 
1944 liquor tax collections totaled $2,083.- 
452,975, compared to 1943 collections of 
$1,454,201,725. 

Justice Department carried the Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. seizure case to the 
U. S. Supreme Court, asking decisions on 
the President’s right to seize the proper- 
ties and on Army operation. 

West: In Sacramento, Calif., State 
Real Estate Commissioner Herbert Scud- 
der reported house-hunters had been bilked 


* of thousands of dollars by fly-by-night 


agencies which collected a $5 rental serv- 
ice fee, then did nothing to locate homes 
or apartments for clients. 

South: Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
Eastern Air Lines president, told limbless 
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veterans at Lawson General Hospital, At- 


lanta, his company has 1,000 jobs for such- 


ex-service men now, and “more” will be 
available after the war. 

Jacksonville, Fla., city council ruled 
local industries can’t hire Japanese or 
Germans after the war. 

Midwest: Army put 2,200 German 
war prisoners on bread-and-water at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, for striking against jobs in 
an Army hospital. 

Michigan suspended license regula- 
tions to speed a wolf hunt in the north 
woods. Wolf packs are depleting the 
state’s deer herds. 

Sen. John Moses, 59, (D.-N. D.) died 
at Rochester, Minn. Moses last fall de- 
feated Sen. Nye. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Amputettes 


They gave other patients laughs—but 
it wasn’t really funny when six soldiers 
with strapped-on legs dolled up for “chorus 
girl” capers at Walter Reed hospital. They 
called themselves “amputettes,” kicked 
and swayéd as gaily as they could (see 
cut), Year’s best sermon on war bonds, 
blood donations; they were (left to right): 

Pvt. Earl Thomas, Palo Alto, Pa.; 
Pyt. Victor Thomas, Connellsville, Pa.; 
Pvt. Edward Bertash, Hartford, Conn.; 
Pvt. Edward Van Arsdale, Bronx, N. Y.; 
Pvt. Victor Vallera, Bronx, N. Y.; Cpl. 
Moreno Cairo, Inwood, Long Island, N. Y. 





Hand for Marines 


There’s magic in the name Marines. 
When President Roosevelt made his Yalta 
report to Congress, with galleries jammed, 
he drew his biggest burst of applause with 
a reference to the scrap in the Pacific, 
winding up on this line: “The Japs know 
what it means to hear that ‘the Marines 
have landed.’ ” 

Even glum Rep. Bob Rich (R.-Pa.) 
—who calls Roosevelt “that gink in the 
White House’—unhandcuffed himself, 
clapped and beamed. 

Second biggest hand: “There’s not 
room enough on earth for both Nazi mili- 
tarism and Christian decency.” 


Senate Maneuver 


Senate Judiciary committee decided, 
in executive session, to pigeon-hole all 
bills calling for amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Reason given: It didn’t want to 
pass on any change in the basic law in 
the absence of service millions. 

Deeper reason, not revealed, was fear 
the Administration might force a decision 
on the proposal to take from the Senate 
its power to ratify peace treaties by a two- 
thirds majority and entrust it to a simple 
majority of both branches of Congress. 
The committee’s step locks the door before 
the prerogative can be stolen. 


immortal Shot 


Like the Liberty Boys of ’76, Asso- 
ciated Press Photographer Joe Rosenthal’s 
shot of the Marines raising the Stars and 
Stripes atop Iwo Jima’s Mt. Suribachi 
(see cut) is headed for immortality. Rep. 
Joe Hendricks, De Land, Fla., already has 
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DANCE OF THE WOODEN LEGS. Amputees’ frolic at Walter Reed is sermon for home front. 





IWO JIMA: Stuff that traditions are made | 


proposed in a bill that it be used as a 
model for a Marine Corps monument in 
Washington. 

It’s a safe bet the shot will rank with 
The Marine Hymn—high among Corps 
traditions, 


School in Statecraft 


State Department, jogged by its new 
management, is playing with the idea of 
a department-wide training school for its 
key people. The plan calls for a sort of 
in-service graduate school, with experts 
from each division on the faculty. 

Actually, a start has been made. A 
training mill for foreign service officers 
is being operated by Carol Foster, veteran 
career man of the service now on Wash- 
ington assignment, , 

In three months Foster has turned out 
200 candidates for foreign posts, training 
them while on other jobs. About 50 more 
are now going through this process, in- 
cluding many Ph.D.’s. 


Crysta: Gazers 


Old stuff to Washington is the recur- 
ring story of this or that high-placed 
official beating a track to the door of a 
fortune teller. It’s not surprising, there- 
fore, that tantalizing but unverified tales 
about a Cabinet member recently began 
to float around the capital. 

This official, famed as a sound busi- 
ness man, was consulting a psychic reader, 
the story went—a woman who figured 
things out b% gazing at a crystal ball. 

Where did the tales start? Nobody 
knew. But a third-hand source said the 
psychic lady herself told friends the Cab- 
inet member was on her list. Then the 
lady reversed herself. Then it developed 
the lady didn’t have a fortune teller’s 
license and the police were asking ques- 
tions about her little racket. The story 
died. It is well known, however, that 
Washington offers fat pickings for all 
grades of palmists, yogis, mediums, phre- 
nologists, psychic delvers, doctors of 











PROPER INSTALLATION 
IS HALF THE JOB 


Before you buy storm windows, see 
the complete Chamberlin line for all 
types of wood and metal windows. Get 
a free demonstration of the improved, 
new Combination-Window—a storm 
sash and screen easily changed from 
inside the house. Chamberlin storm 
windows are expertly designed, 
carefully fitted. Nationwide factory 
branches deal directly with you, assum- 
ing full responsibility for your satis- 
faction, Since 1897, millions of homes 

have enjoyed 
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divination, South Sea soothsayers, and 
horoscope casters. More than 30 such 
characters are now paying an annual li- 
cense of $250 to practice on capital folks; 
and at least one is running a training 
school for second-sighters. 

Half a dozen are described by police 
as “English gypsies.” One is a beturbaned 
East Indian. Several are just harmless old 
ladies—at least they give the police no 
trouble—who like to gab about things to 
come over a cup of tea, for pay. There’s 
no ceiling on fees. 

Excused from license regulations are 
mediums of the Spiritualist sect. The Rev. 
H. P. Strack, secretary of the National 
Spiritualist Association and long-time res- 
ident of Washington, says he has heard 
of high government officials patronizing 
“fortune tellers and other fakers” but that 
none attend the seances of his group. 


AMERICANA 


De-Witching Bill 


It was 1692, a year of horror in 
Salem, Mass. Mass hysteria spread 
through the small colonial settlement in 
the wake of witchcraft charges; 22 persons 
went to their death accused of practicing 
the “black arts.” ' 

A group of attention-hungry girls 
stampeded the community off on the witch 
hunt. They had been bewitched, they de- 
clared, claimed to see birds in church and 
other “strange” sights. 

With the backing of their hoodwinked 
elders, the girls soon learned they could 
swing public sentiment, so proceeded to 
turn it against persons they didn’t like. 

Victims of their charges were jailed 
and tried before a special court. One was 
pressed to death, 19 were hung. Two died 
in jail while awaiting trial. 

In 1711, the state legislature tried to 
make amends for this wholesale slaughter 
by declaring “null and void” the several 
“indictments, convictions, judgments and 





DVORAK PLAYED the organ at St. Wenceslaus 
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attainders of witchcraft.’ Cash benefits 
were voted to some individuals and heirs; 
jurors signed a confession of error, and a 
fast-day of repentance was ordered. But 
the names of some of the victims were 
overlooked and omitted from the legis- 
lative order. 

Bill of Dismissal. Now, 234 years 
later, the State is trying once again to 
erase the stigma of this terror from court 
records. A legislative measure is pending 
before the Massachusetts General Court 
(legislature) which would complete the 
work started in 1711, by dismissing the 
witchcraft charges against those over- 
looked. 

Sponsored by State Sen. J. Elmer 
Callahan and Associate District Court Jus- 
tice Robert W. Hill, both of Salem, the 
measure has passed public hearings, and 
is now resting in committee awaiting a 
favorable report after which it will be 
voted on by State delegates. 


lowa’s Largo 


The haunting theme of Goin’ Home 
may soon become a state song in Iowa. 
Sen. Ed Vrba, of Cresco, has asked the 
legislature to adopt “Largo” from Antonin 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony, as the 
official Hawkeye melody “for instrumental 
music.” 

The “Largo,” in a sense, belongs to 
Iowa. 

In the autumn of 1892 the great Bo- 
hemian composer came to head New 
York’s National Conservatory of Music. 
By spring, he was exhausted. “Where,” he 
moaned to a friend, “can I find peace and 
rest? Where can I hear the music of my 
own tongue, perhaps, for a while?” The 
friend, Joseph Kovarik, sent him to Spill- 
ville, Ia. (320, pop.), his own Bohemian 
village on the Turkey river. 

Turkey River Musing. There, in an 
old brick house on Main St., Dvorak spent 
the summer. With his music, his wife, six 
children and maid, they filled the square 
two-story building to overflowing. In the 
evenings he wandered by the quiet river, 
pondered this new continent, compared it 
to Mother Europe. He found time to be 
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while composing his New World's “Largo.” 
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os Fight tire 


; Fog outside a ship is dangerous. Fog on or below 

_ decks— Water Fog—can save it from the worst 
de ; peril of the sea—/fire! 

S Water fog is man-made,..sea water forced 


= through a nozzle with screen holes so fine they 
-| make.a vapor-blanket that smothers even rag- 
Ny ing oil and gasoline flames. And, equally im- 
SN portant, water fog does not capsize ships with 

NX needless tons of water. 
\ The screen for the nozzle that makes water 


fog must stand off the corrosive bite of salt 
\ water, yet stand up to terrific pressure de- 
N spite its thin construction. Therefore, it is 
\ made of Monel which contains a high per- 

\ centage of Nickel—the tough metal which is 
\\ used in alloys that fight rust and corrosion. 
\ Already Nickel has helped water fog 

\ snatch blazing warships, carriers, troop 
\\\ transports, and even tankers, from Davy 
Jones’ relentless grip— sometimes after 
burning for days! 
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If fire strikes in your 

home or garage, 
your fire extinguisher Fi / 
must be ready—not Mi 
clogged or frozen by / 

rust or _ corrosion. 

That’s why many types have valve 
seats, discs and springs made of 
Nickel alloys—metals that stand up 
in “standby” service as well as in 
every-day use. In this, as in count- 
less other ways, versatile Nickel is 
your “unseen friend”—part of your 
daily life, like the starch in your 
shirts or the salt, in your food. 


Nickel ot 
prernationl New York 6, N. ¥. 
International Nickel—world’s largest miners, 
smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum 


metals ... the producers of INCO Nickel 
alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL, 
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The skill and experience that have four 
Award assure still finer peacetime products. 
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organist and choir director at the little 


| church copied from Kuttenberg Cathedral, 
and to bring the old folks news of the 
| Bohemia 


they would never see again. 
During this three-months’ “rest” he come 
posed the “Largo” of his New World 


| Symphony, an impressionistic interpreta- 


tion of America interwoven with Indian 
and Negro melodies. 

Today, St. Wenceslaus church, atop 
Spillville’s hill, is a shrine for music- 
lovers. 

On that gave him 


the river bank 


inspiration, Iowans have built a monument | 


| to Dvorak, commemorating the works he 


composed there. 

Few who don’t know Spillville realize 
how truly “new world” Dvorak’s sym- 
phony is. Iowa deserves the “Largo.” 


Super-Super Gas 


The most powerful motor fuel ever 
developed will soon replace the heretofore 
“perfect” 100/130 octane gas as a fuel 
for American bomber and fighter planes. 

Method of its making differs only in 
degree from the closely guarded process 
for 100/130 octane: A blending agent, ob- 
tained chiefly from former gasoline-manu- 
facturing wastes, and tetraethyl lead are 
added to a good base stock. 

But higher-power gas has its greatest 
benefits in increasing the “useful load” 
of planes (i.e., bombs during war, freight 
and passengers in peace). 
engine power permits fighters and bomb- 
ers to take off from shorter runways. 

The super-super fuel will replace the 
100/130 octane gas as fast as adequate 
supplies can be built up at overseas flying 
bases. 


Long-Distance Stork 


Yank soldiers who haven't seen their 
wives for years have fathered babies at 
home by artificial insemination with sperm 
flown across the ocean. 

Army planes gave the sperm priority, 
on basis of scientific research. But experts 
advise soldiers’ wives to wait. Sperm cells 
live only four to 72 hours and some of the 
overseas inseminations lost the race with 
time, produced no pregnancies. 

Under normal conditions, artificial 
human insemination has a much better 
record. Thousands of test tube babies have 
been born in all parts of the U. S. (Dr. 
Alfred Koerner, of National Research 
Foundation, New York, found in a physi- 
cians’ survey in 1941 that 9,489 women 
had conceived by this method.) 

Chances for legal complications when 
the fertile wife of a barren husband re- 
ceives artificial insemination are slim. The 
husband must be as willing as the wife, 
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REPAIRS — PROTECTS! 


Makes Practically Everything LEAK-PROOF! 
RUST-PROOF! WATER-PROOF! ACID-PROOF! 


Save money—save equipment—save materials! 
Don’t throw away amything that is leaky, rusty 
or weathered! Just use AMALGA-MEND. Works 
like magic! Makes things almost as good as 
new. AMALGA-MEND is easy to use. Apply like 
paint. 1 pint covers about 12 square feet. Won't 
chip off—is not affected by vibration or any 
kind of weather. Use AMALGA-MEND indoors 
or outdoors. Comes prepared ready for use. 
AMALGA-MEND is also ideal for: 

Cisterns Flower boxes Water towers 


Fishponds Concrete posts Poultry fountains 
Outdoor furniture Concrete walls Structural steel 


Watering cans Reservoirs Drums 
Sterage tanks Farm implements Sheet metal 
Bird baths Boat hulls Wheelbarrows 


You'll find scores of practical, money-saving 
ways to apply AMALGA-MEND around City and 
Farm homes, buildings, equipment. Send now 
for trial Pint, only $1.00. Shipped C.O.D., or en- 
close $1.00 with order to save postage and 
C.O.D. charges. AMALGA-MEND SOLD ON 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Mail order today! 


HI-GRADE PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 1000 e Rockford, Illinois 











ADIO 
ELECTRONICS 


brought to a 
new high degree 
of post-war 
perfection 





WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
Buy More War Bonds 


A QUALITY PRODUCT 


FOR 23 YEARS 
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MOME FIRE MAZARD NO. 2 


There's biood on the 
souls of many careless 
smokers. Homes totally 
destroyed, apartments 
burned out. Factories 
made idie, and most 
tragic, innocent persons 
killed. Fires started by 
smoldering cigarettes 
can usually be stopped 
in seconds with a Pyrene 
extinguisher. Put Pyrene 
on guard in your home 
teday. You'll have some 
peace of mind! 

“SE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 


Free booklet of heouse- 
hold hints sent on request. 


BUY and 
KEEP 
WAR 

BONDS 

yrene Manufacturing Company 
FIRE COUIP MENT FOR EVERY BaAtane 


NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 


APPILIATED WITH THE C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 











IMPROVED SUPER DRILL GRINDER 


Sharpens Round Shank Drills 





















from %42" to 1%." diameter 

xs Grinds old drills like new in 3 

Grinds short, medium 

and long twist drills 

Workmen grind their drills 

like factory in 25 seconds. 

clearance, saves drills, time 

and money. No shop should 

Grinder. Guaranteed to do the work or money back. 
The grinder that gives a rounded point! 

Only 
address. Your SUPER DRILL GRINDER $2.95 
will come by return mail, —* pay 
DEPT. P-3, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNI 

you what today’s in- 
ventive market wants 
—how to put down, patent and sell. your 
ideas. Scores of letters i our files attest 
long experience as Registered Patent Attor- 
neys will help you. Get our FREE BOOK, 
vention.’’ Also special document free, ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ on which to sketch and describe 
McMORROW & BERMAN 
Patent Attorneys 
&» . For Tractors 
fast; easy. Cuts enou: 
wood to pay foritself quick- 
tached. Big blade; free details. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


different drill point angles. 
up to 11” long. 
Gives a perfect center and 
be without the Super Drill 
Mail check or money order with printed 
A. D. McBURNEY, 839 WEST 6th LE 
4 Ww Vv f N T Our FREE BOOK tells 
to the modern demand fof inventions—our 
*‘How to Protect, Finance and Sell Your In- 
your invention. Write ‘ab No obligation. 
102-A Atlantic Building Washington 4, D. C. 
ie} || S—& ~Makes wood coming 
‘ 
ly. Easily moved while at- 
© W364 Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry; 
rings, spectacies, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Louls 1, Me. 
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is kept a secret from the couple, and a 
donor never knows whose child he fathers. 


Grim. Concert 


Nobody applauded, Nathan Milstein, 
brilliant violinist, had finished a dazzlingly 
beautiful piece. Looking around, he saw 
only grim-faced men beneath a battery of 
lights. 

He lifted his bow again. The men 
cranked cameras. 

Movies of Milstein’s hands, playing 

difficult music at high speed, were the first 
of an Illinois Institute of Technology film 
series, which will show techniques of Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra players at 1,000 
exposures a second, 
“ Besides aiding music teaching, the 
pictures are expected to shed light on how 
the mind and body work. “We have in 
mind retraining of individuals whose limbs 
have been temporarily incapacitated,” said 
psychologist Dr. David P. Boder. 


Air-Water Lifesavers 


Best rescue device for fliers trapped 
under water by fallen planes, Army re- 
searchers found, is the same oxygen ap- 
paratus used for stratosphere breathing. 
In tests near Dayton, Ohio, the strato- 
sphere cylinders enabled men to keep 
breathing 50 feet below the surface, while 
the oxygen buoyed them up like lifebelts. 


Flameproof Plastic 


A new plastic, developed for Navy 
ships by General Electric, resists flame, 
lessens concussion, cuts down on. vibra- 
tion from big Navy guns. 

When Navy asked for such a plastic, 
laboratory men shook their heads. All or- 
ganic filler used in molding compounds, 
when burning, emits toxic gasses which can 
be fatal to human beings. 

But they found an inorganic filler, 
asbestos, which meets all specifications. 





BLOW-TORCH didn't harm new plastic in 
girl's right hand. Old plastic burned. 





Shop by Catalog 


at Pbibinis 


for Guaranteed Savings! 


- Write for This 


| FREE 


NEW 128-PAGE 
CATALOG 





28 PAGES New Spring-Summer Fash- 
ions for Juniors, Misses and Milady 


12 PAGES Latest Boys’ and Men's Wear 
14 PAGES Cradle-to-Teen-Age Needs 
18 PAGES Shoes for the Entire Family 
26 PAGES Newest House Furnishings 
20 PAGES Other Personal & Home Items 


ls style, quality and enduring value are im- 
portant to you, don’t lose a minute in writing 
for this wonderful catalog! No longer will you 
have to shop around desperately on a “wild 
goose chase.” Get the smart new things you 
need from this Free catalog as 5,000,000 
others are doing. And do it from your own 
armchair. At Aldens you buy at guoranteed 
lowest prices with safe delivery and complete 
satisfaction or your money back. 


Aldens 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER COMPANY 


Chicago 7, illinois Est. 1889 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


| Aldens Chicago Mail Order Co. 
| 
I 
L 





Dept. 451, Chicago 7, iil. 


Gentlemen: Send me postpaid your new 
Free Catalog of Aldens Best Buys! 
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THE WORLD 





International 


LAST ROUND-UP FOR NAZIS on Western Front. Yanks herd droves of their captives to rear. 


United 

Western Hemisphere Republics sign 
Act of Chapultepec, pledging joint 
action to resist aggression 


Peace of the Western Hemisphere will 
be kept by a military and economic alli- 
ance of all Pan American nations except 
Argentina. That’s the Act of Chapultepec, 
signed by all 20 republics at the Mexico 
City conference. 

Binding the Americas to fight aggres- 
sion from within or without, the Act will 
be a regional cog in the world security 
machine which will be built in San Fran- 
cisco, next month, when a world parley 
takes up where Dumbarton Oaks left off. 
U. S. acceptance was hedged by provision 
that if it conflicted with world security or- 
ganization regulations Chapultepec should 
be modified. 

Since Dumbarton Oaks set up prin- 
ciples for a world peace organization, two 
of the Big Three have secured their own 
back yards. 

At Yalta, Russia padlocked her west- 
ern border. At Mexico City, the U. S. or- 
ganized its good neighbors. Great Britain 
has yet to line up her empire, may call an 





PEACE-PLANNERS at Chapultepec: Najera of 


Mexico; Martins of Brazil. 


imperial conference before San Francisco. 

Argentina, barred from Chapultepec 
because her government is accused of Axis 
sympathies, was left in the cold. 

But if Argentina changes her present 
government, she may be admitted. Canada 
may also be invited, 

Biggest inter-American stride since 
the Monroe Doctrine, the Act of Chapul- 
tepec is effective for the duration under 
the President’s wartime powers. U. S. 
postwar adherence depends on Senate rati- 
fication. 


Whose China? 


China will get representative govern- 
ment next winter, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek promised. He convoked “a na- 
tional assembly, in which all parties will 
enjoy equal status, to draw up a constitu- 
tion Nov. 11.” 

Chungking kept its fingers crossed. 
Chiang had promised this before. When 
“Vinegar Joe” Stilwell was recalled, Chiang 
had also promised to make Stilwell’s suc- 
cessor commander of all Chinese govern- 
ment troops, 

Though “Vinegar Joe’s” successor has 
been invited to Chinese staff meetings— 
which Stilwell wasn’t—Chiang’s promise 
of command hasn’t been kept. 

With U. S. supplies beginning to 
stream up the re-opened Ledo road, Chi- 
ang’s promise of democracy was seen as a 
bid to regain American confidence. 


Reverse English 


Rummaging through abandoned Nazi 
warehouses in liberated Brussels, British 
supply officers discovered thousands of 
maps of England—‘“made in Germany” to 
aid an invasion that never came off. Rather 
than waste scarce paper, the British used 
the blank backs of the maps to print their 
own maps of Germany—for an invasion 
that did come off. 





PATHFINDER 


Globe Moulders 


A Polish regiment paraded in Italy, 
before the colonel who’d led them through 
three years of Mediterranean fighting. As 
the colors passed, the colonel shot himself. 
Every Pole knew why—the Crimea Con- 
ference decision on Poland’s eastern bound- 
ary and scuttling of government-in-exile. 

In London, Winston Churchill glow- 
ered at the House of Commons. “If I 
champion this frontier for Russia, it is not 
because I bow to force. It is because I 
have believed in the fairest division of 
territory. The Curzon line was drawn in 
1919, by an expert commission.” 

Poland Re-sliced. Shoving the Russo- 
Polish border west to the Curzon line, 
Churchill admitted, meant handing the 
Reds a wide slice (see map, p. 14) of'pre- 
war Poland. In return, he argued, the 
Crimea planners offered Poland an even 





wider slice of pre-war Germany. Com- 
mons roared “Aye”—396 to 25. 
Back in Washington again, FDR 


apologized to Congress. “I didn’t agree 
with all the Polish settlement by any 
means. It was a compromise,” he ex- 
plained, adding that appeasing Stalin was 
part of the Crimea bargain for a new 
world order, to carry United Nations co- 


170th Week of War 


Western Front: Yank offensive 
that steam-rollered to Cologne and the 
Rhineland cost the German army more 
than 100,000 dead, wounded or cap- 
tured in a week. The rest of Rund- 
stedt’s troops fled across the Rhine, 
‘blowing bridges behind them, for a last- 
ditch defense of the Ruhr, Germany’s 
greatest coal, steel, munitions arsenal. 

Eastern Front: Russians along the 
middle Oder wheeled north to the Bal- 
tic, trapping 200,000 German troops in 
Pomerania, East Prussia, threatening 
Stettin, key port at the Oder’s mouth. 

Pacific Front: Battling to within 
a mile of Iwo Jima’s north shore, U.S. 
Marines fought fanatical Japs en- 
trenched in caves and volcano craters. 
In the Philippines MacArthur’s men 


captured Palawan Island controlling the 


south China Sea. Filipino guerillas 
mopped up northern Luzon as Yanks 
pushed against the mountain strong- 
hold of Gen. Yamashita, conqueror of 
Singapore. 

Airwar: From the Rhine to the 
Oder no German war plant or com- 
munication center was safe from ter- 
rific, non-stop Allied bombing. Heavi- 
est blow of the week: 3,000 tons of 
explosives dropped in one attack on 
Berlin. Nazis said not a building re- 
mained intact in Dresden. In the Pa- - 
cific Admiral Mitscher’s carrier task 
force, on its way back from bombing 
Tokyo, hit the Ryukyu Islands, mid- 
way between Japan and Formosa. 
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operation into postwar European politics 
and end squabbles for spheres-of-influence. 
“The three most powerful nations,” 
said FDR, “have agreed political and eco- 
nomic problems of liberated areas or for- 
mer Axis satellites are a joint responsibil- 
ity of all three. . . . Responsibility for 
political conditions miles away can no 
longer be shirked by this great nation.” 
Out of Yalta. Seated in a red plush 
chair in the House “‘well,” FDR talked to 
Congress and the nation for an hour. Out 
of Yalta, he said, came (1) Closer Allied 
military unity and co-ordination of strat- 
egy of Anglo-American and Soviet forces; 
(2) agreement not to enslave the German 
people but to destroy German militarism 
and Nazism; (3) joint protection of the 
rights of Europe’s liberated peoples to 
hold free elections during postwar transi- 
tion period; (4) agreement on the world 
peace parley in San Francisco April 25. 
Appealing for support, he boasted: 
“T have spent considerable time convinc- 
ing others there is a Constitution of the 
United States. I succeeded, though.” 


PATHFINDER 


pation more profitable than annexation. 

In nearby Bulgaria, an All-Slav Con- 
gress met “to express a united Slavic de- 
termination to fight fascist aggression.” 
Delegates from Moscow and Tito-domi- 
nated Yugoslavia were in control. 

"Free Macedonia." Athens watched 
the All-Slav Congress. Macedonia (North- 
eastern Greece) has a bigger Slavic minor- 
ity than the Damaskinos government ad- 
mits. Damaskinos had publicly washed 
Stalin’s feet by announcing Moscow had 
nothing to do with the Red ELAS revolu- 
tion, 

But a Macedonian independence 
movement was encouraged from Moscow 
before the war, and is still favored by 
many Greek communists. 

A Macedonian republic is on Tito’s 
program for a postwar Yugoslav federa- 
tion which, like Rumania, might eventually 
join the USSR. 

In these and other Eastern European 
countries, from Austria through the Bal- 
kans to Turkey, people who fear Russia 
prayed the Crimea pact meant American 
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guarantees of age-old, never-settled boun- 

daries, now being twitched by Red fingers. 
In Washington, Congress was divided: 

Does FDR’s report point way to peace? 


World peace, he admitted, depends on Sen- 
ate confirmation of U. S. participation in 
the international organization. 

Even as Churchill and FDR partially 
unveiled the postwar Europe they had 
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moulded at Yalta, new cracks began to 
show across its face. 

In Rumania, Premier Gen. Nicolai 
Radescu and cabinet resigned under Rus- 
sian pressure. Moscow editorials branded 
him a fascist; Rumanian Reds rioted. 

Some observers predicted the new Ru- 
manian government of Prince Barbu Stir- 
bey would make that country the first 
Russian neighbor to ask admission to the 
USSR under the 1944 constitution which 
decentralized the Soviet Union into a fed- 
eration of independent states. Other ob- 
servers, pointing out that Russia controls 
Rumania through a military occupation 
commission, figured Reds would find occu- 


see CURZON LINE 

SBUUNH POLISH TERRITORY FROM GERMANY 
#5596% RUSSIAN TERRITORY FROM GERMANY 
Y////11 RUSSIAN TERRITORY FROM POLAND 
ee POLISH BORDER BEFORE 1939 





Around the Globe 


Rio de Janeiro: Brazil will hold a 
national election, first in 15 years. 

Burma: British Empire troops closed 
pincers around Mandalay. 

Cairo: Delegates from Arab nations 
drew up a constitution for an Arab League. 

Washington: FDR endorsed Red 
plan to use millions of Germans as labor- 
ers in Russia after the war. 

London: Dr. Bernard Griffin, Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Westminster agrees 
Poland has been done a “grievous wrong,” 
but asks the Poles to give Soviet Union a 
chance to “redeem herself.” 
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WHAT POSTWAR POLAND MAY LOOK LIKE if recommendations drawn by the Big 3 at Yalta 


are approved at the peace table. Probable Polish territory is shown in red. 
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CAN AGRICULTURE 
HOLD ITS GAINS? 


y Pa farmers are soldiers of the Home Front 
charged with the responsibility of producing greater 
quantities of food than ever before, despite shortages 
of manpower, supplies and equipment. 


Tomorrow, when peace comes, you will be ‘*demobil- 
ized.”’ To a degree, like other demobilized soldiers, you 
will have to adjust yourself to a peacetime economy. 
You will become once again a businessman whose suc- 
cess or failure will be determined by your ability to 
find and build markets. 


Agricultural leaders are giving much thought to the 
questions of how successfully agriculture will bridge 
the gap from war to peace. 


Will you producers be able to hold war- 
expanded markets? 


Will you be able to find new markets for the 
increased production likely to come with the 
return of adequate labor, equipment and 
supplies? 


You are not alone in seeking answers to these questions, 
for the same problems concern the entire food industry 

processors and distributors of food as well as pro- 
ducers. 


We, too, know that the day will come for us, 
as it will for you, when instead of markets 
seeking food, we will have food seeking 
markets. 


How are we going to solve this common problem? How 
are we going to build sound, stable markets for farm 
produce? 


We don’t pretend to know all the answers. But 85 
years’ experience in food distribution, through good 
times and bad, has taught us that you and we must 
apply certain fundamental business principles proven 
sound by all successful businessmen. 


This means that despite recognized wartime limitations 
we must constantly strive to; 


Give the consumer preferred varieties. 


Give the consumer garden-fresh, quality 
food in the grade and pack that best serves 
her needs. 


Give the consumer full food value for her 
dollar by eliminating unnecessary and 
wasteful handling operations and costs. 


Because of tne tremendous problem with which we are 
confronted, we cannot confine our efforts to the mere 
application of these business principles. It is heartening 
to note the general recognition in all branches of the 





food industry that we must also plan and experiment 
now in order to find and develop new and better ways 
to serve the consumer tomorrow. 


Working with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Land Grant Colleges, the State Departments of Agri- 
culture and the Agricultural Extension Service in the 
various states, A&P and other progressive distributors 
and growers are preparing now for the peacetime years 
through such exploratory activities as; 


Surveys of production areas and methods to 
insure eee of the varie- 
ties most in demand, 


Studies to determine the most efficient and 
economical means of moving farm produce 
to market, 


Experiments in pre-packaging of farm pro- 
duce, 


Development of better transportation meth- 
ods by truck and train and plane, 


Merchandising tests of tree and vine-ripen- 
ed products, 


Finding new by-product uses for inferior 
grades, ' 


Testing of new methods of displaying and 
advertising and selling produce. 


These are only a few of the many ways in which groups 
in the food industry are working together to do a better 
job of feeding the American public, with the thought 
that “‘he who serves best, profits most.” 


, oe agriculture is enjoying a wartime boom. Mar- 

kets are expanded, farm income is up. 

But the same thing happened in the last war and the 
rosperity did not endure. It was followed by a col- 

— of farm prices so disastrous that 453,000 farmers 

lost their farms through mortgage foreclosures between 

1922 and 1926. 


WE MUST NOT LET THIS HAPPEN AGAIN! 


Obviously we cannot foresee the national economic 
developments that can greatly affect the future of all of 
us in the food industry —growers and distributors alike. 


But it is crystal-clear that close cooperation between 
roducers and distributors can mean more and better 
ood for the American public: can make a tremendous 
contribution to a better future for American agriculture. 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION COMPANY, INC. 
Affiliate of . 
THE GREAT ATLANTIC eg ty Oe TEA COMPANY 


* Uncle Sam Needs Your Timber—Cut and Haul Now While Prices Are Up! *® 








THE FAMILY 


Downward 


Juvenile delinquency shows decrease 
for first time since 1938, new Chil- 
dren's Bureau statistics show 


Juvenile delinquency is down for the 
first time since it started its year-by-year 
increases in 1938. 

From a 56% rise high in 1943, delin- 
quency in children between the ages of 
7 and 16, fell 5% in 1944, according to a 
report just compiled by the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor. 

Community action through establish- 
ment of juvenile divisions in police de- 
partments, curfew laws, youth clubs is 
reflected in a decline from 106,437 court 
cases in 1943 tO 100,951 cases in 1944. 

Greatest down trend was in communi- 
ties under 100,000 population. There, de- 
linquency cases fell off 13% while; 77 
urban courts showed only a 4% decline. 
Boys represented four-fifths of the urban 
cases; offenses ranged from burglary to 
riding bicycles without a license. 

Despite this encouraging decline in 
delinquency, Katharine Lenroot, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau chief, pointed out that over- 
all rise in the war years is still cause for 
community concern. The figures still indi- 
cate a great need for strengthening the 
child welfare program, she said. 


No Million Needed 


What happens to a family that hits 
a $100,000 jackpot? From Samuel Van 
Sant Jr., Sharon, N. H., 
swer: “Find a Shangri-la.” 
Seven years ago Van Sant, a $30-a- 


came this an- 





International 


DOCTOR ORDERED perfume for nurse, Alice 


Swicker, Jap prisoner for 3 years. 


week Boston mail order clerk, won a 
$100,000 cigaret slogan contest. 

The Van Sants turned a deaf ear to 
high-pressure salesmen, paid their $35,000 
federal income taxes, took a $2,000 Alas- 
kan cruise. Back in Boston they lived in a 
$50-a-month apartment, invested their 
money in securities which paid $45 
weekly; then, in 1940, disappeared. 

The Van Sants have just been lo- 
cated, on a small farm in New Hampshire. 
They till some of their land, own a couple 
of cows, some chickens, a dog, take part in 
the village life. Mrs. Van Sant is town 
clerk, he’s a selectman. 

“We're just an ordinary couple who 
went back to the country to find peace and 
comfort,” said Mrs, Van Sant. 


Mannish Dress 


“Tt isn’t any fun to take a girl on a 
date when she looks like your kid brother.” 

That’s what members of the Boys 
Club, Tulsa, Okla., Junior High School, 
said, protesting mannish dress. 

Girls who wear jeans will have to 
walk alone, they declared, adding that they 
like to wear jeans, too, and the girls are 
buying out the shipments. 


For Birth Control 


In Connecticut, 85% of the adults be- 
lieve physicians should be permitted to 
prescribe birth control measures to mar- 
ried women whose health would be en- 
dangered by having a child. 

The survey, conducted by Elmo 
Roper, public opinion expert, also showed 
that 70% believe state laws should allow 
physicians to give birth control advice to 
couples wanting it. Of those interviewed 
45% were Protestant, 39% Roman Cath- 
olic, and 9% Jewish. 

Massachusetts and Connecticut, whose 
legislature is considering a birth control 
bill, are the only states where birth con- 
trol for health reasons is illegal. 


“Quality” Crackdown 


On the basis of its quality tests, set 
up six months ago, OPA cracked down 
on manufacturers who have allowed qual- 
ity deterioration in men’s shirts; shorts, 
pajamas, children’s outwear, women’s un- 
derwear, and sweaters of any kind. 

The regulation which governs items 
not under actual dollar and cents ceilings 
says they must compare with similar ones 
made in March, 1942. Many manufactur- 
ers assumed “similar” to mean only same 
price. But under OPA’s quality tests, 
“similar” applies to dyes, shrinkage, yarn 
and material treatment, type of collar and 
buttons as well as price. 

Investigators collect production rec- 
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ords, send them to Washington technicians 
who check them against base period rec- 
ords, sometimes analyze garments. 

Not all violations uncovered have 
been deliberate. But OPA is hard after 
real cheaters, has prevented even more 
from cropping up, its officials claim. 


War Wife Dates 


Most service men don’t want their 
wives to date other men. Queried at a 
California USO canteen, 409 out of 417 
men said they didn’t want their wives to 
date at all; seven restricted escorts to 
their “best friends.”” One didn’t care. 


Lipstick Felony ? 


Wearing of lipstick may become a 
felony in Tennessee. 

A bill introduced in the state senate 
says that courts are jammed with divorce 
cases because “married men are con- 
demned by their wives upon arriving home 
with lipstick on their collars.” 

If the bill passes any woman caught 
wearing lipstick can be fined $10,000 
and/or given 10 years in prison, 


April Drive 


Lack of adequate clothing has killed 
as many war victims as starvation. 

To prevent further suffering of 30 
million Europeans, President Roosevelt 
asked ship-builder Henry Kaiser to organ- 
ize an assembly-line collection of clothing. 

Aim is to mass 150 million lbs. of 
usable garments, shoes, bedding, a goal 
of five lbs. from each family, according 
to Kaiser, who said: “At this stage of the 
struggle, surely no one can protest that 
clothing and feeding children, the aged and 
the -homeless is any less imperative than 
the materials of combat.” 

Kiwanis, Lions, and Rotary clubs 





COLLECTING CLOTHES for war relief is a 
big job, Henry Kaiser's chart shows. 
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PUPPETS CHARM Jeffrey and Kristen Glaser. 


will spearhead the April drive in towns 
and cities; county agents, in rural areas. 
Schools, churches, Scouts, women’s clubs 
will help, Collected garments will be baled, 
shipped, and distributed to war victims 
by the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration. 

Clothing collection chairmen warn 
donors to go through garments for for- 
gotten fountain pens, wallets, watches. 


Uncle Samsons 


Mustaches are worn by more than a 
third of the U. S. Army’s enlisted men, 
half its officers and four-fifths of all Brit- 
ish servicemen, say current statistics. 

Yanks admit the postwar life of their 
hirsute adornments depends on approval 
of the girl back home, but Britishers refuse 
to be swayed by feminine prejudice. Mus- 
taches mean manliness, they say. 


Fun at Home 


The wolf doesn’t eat Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood—in the Glaser home. 

Bad characters in puppet show scripts 
have been reformed, because they fright- 
ened young audiences hobbyists Kurt and 
Judy Glaser, MacLean, Va., found. 

Kurt Glaser liked puppets as a boy, 
took the hobby up again two years ago. 
Now he and his wife entertain not only 
their children, Kristen and Jeffrey, vis- 
itors to their home, but community groups. 

A gift of puppets gave the family its 
hobby start but now the Glasers are be- 
ginning to make their own. It’s simple, 
they claim. Just heat half a cup of corn 
starch, a fourth cup each of salt and wa- 
ter. Stir hard until the paste stiffens into 
a lump, then let it cool, model the face, 
leaving a hole up into the head for the 





operator’s fingers. Let the face dry, chisel 
the features, paint. A puppet’s costume is 
made to fit over the hand, with sleeves 
for the thumb and little finger. 

The Glasers built their own stage, 
outfitted it with a red curtain, back drops, 
props, footlights. They sit behind it, work 
the puppets, voice them. 

“Tt’s all fun,” said Mrs, Glaser, who, 
after a recent show, crawled out from be- 
hind the stage, wiped her forehead, and 
said: “I get as excited as the children.” 


Repair Chances 


With only 390,000 families qualify- 
ing for urgently needed home repairs last 
year, National Housing authorities esti- 
mate $3 billion worth of repair work will 
be needed in the first postwar year. 

Repair and maintenance loans, made 
by private agencies and insured by FHA, 
amounted to $125 million in 1944, were 
allowed only for repairs necessary for 
health and safety, for such fuel-conserving 
installations as insulation and weather 
stripping, and to provide additional quar- 
ters for war workers. 

FHA sent dividend checks to 13,000 
families who last year retired FHA-in- 
sured mortgages ahead of schedule. These 
checks were first paid under mutual mort- 
gage insurance fund established in 1934. 


Briefly Told 


# Real clay tile at the cost of tile sub- 
stitutes is postwar promise of Lockhart, 
Union, S. C. A new setting method cuts 
cost of tiling bathrooms, kitchens 40%. 

@ The elasticity of textile fibers can 
now be tested by sound. But you'll have 
to ask Du Pont to explain how. 

@ War work has upped women’s foot 
sizes. Greatest selling prewar—shoe size 
was a 7A, now it’s 74B and C. 

@ Waste paper collections are down 8% 
from 1944 levels. Collections of 537,326 
tons in January fell far short of the 579,- 
308 used that month to make cartons for 
blood plasma, munitions, fighting food. 

4 Sewing machine needles are hard to 
get, but you can smooth old points by 
stitching through fine sandpaper. 


Food and Health 


Housewives find: it difficult to buy 
meats, butter, other foods today not so 
much because of overseas shipments but 
because families formerly unable to afford 
adequate food are now buying it, accord- 
ing to Dr. Frank G. Boudreau, Chairman 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council. 

The lowest infant mortality rate in 
history, fewer deaths in children up to 10 
years of age, better national health, re- 
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CANS ON HAND fell Janet Scheidel, 12, 4-H 

prize winner, West Samsby, Conn., and her 
mother, what to plant this spring. 





duction in deaths from tuberculosis testify 
to the fact we are eating better, he said. 

Dr. Boudreau is convinced that pre- 
natal feeding makes for stronger babies. 
If expectant mothers eat a well-balanced 
diet, fewer babies are born prematurely, 
lost after birth, born with deformities. 

“The span of life in America is 65 
years; India, 30,” said Dr. Boudreau. 
“Food has much to do with man’s longev- 
ity. And peace depends on healthy, con- 
tented people the world over.” 


Red-Tape Waste 


Large-scale waste of bread and rolls, 
due to lack of spreads, was revealéd in a 
survey of restaurants by the National As- 
sociation of Margarine Manufacturers. 

Restaurant men said they serve fresh 
bread and rolls even though there’s no 
butter for them. Therefore, much goes 
back to the kitchen unused, can’t be served 
again under health regulations, 

Nearly 75% of the restaurants would 
like to serve colored margarine if legal re- 
strictions and taxes were removed, Legis- 
lation to this end is before Congress. 


By-Products 


Cranberry pulp waste now supplies 
two vital products—Vitamin A and ursolic 
acid, the latter a rare emulsifying agent 
which helps mix water and oil. 

Scientists in a Massachusetts canning 
plant accidentally discovered the presence 
of ursolic acid when they were trying to 
separate cranberry pigments from the 
fruit. Further tests on seeds showed a 
high yield of vitamin A, 


Richer Rice 
Cereal manufacturers will soon be 
processing rice with as much as 85% of 


its vitamin content preserved. 
A new rice-peeling machine, devel- 











Hawt describe 
FAMPAX 


toa friend 





AMONG your friends one or two may 
still have vague ideas or wrong ideas 
about Tampax. You will be doing them 
a kindness by explaining the real facts 
about this internal method of monthly 
sanitary protection, 


BEGIN BY TELLING your friend how Tam- 
pax banishes pins, belts and external 
pads—how odor cannot form and sani- 
tary deodorant is not needed, 


ALSO EXPLAIN how Tampax can cause 
no bulges or ridges under any costume 
—how it is really invisible in use and 
can even be worn in a tub or shower. 


THEN SHOW HER WHY Tampax brings 
about all these improvements—its in- 
vention by a doctor, its internal absorp- 
tion principle, its all-cotton construc- 
tion, its tremendous absorbency, its 
patented pat that makes inser- 
tion so quick and easy, 


SEND HER OUT TO BUY Tampax at a 

' drug store or notion counter, where it 
is sold in 3 absorbency-sizes—Regular, 
Super and Junior. A whole month's 
supply will slip into her purse, while the 
Economy Box contains 4 months’ aver- 
age requirements. Tampax Incorpor- 
ated, Palmer; Mass, 

REGULAR 

SUPER 

JUNIOR 


3 absorbencies 
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oped at the University of Arkansas, leaves 
enough of the bran layer and germ, now 
lost in the polished product, to give rice 
high value in the important B-complex 
vitamins: riboflavin, thiamin, niacin. 

Peeled rice won’t be as white but it 
will keep as well as any rice processed to 
retain vitamin content, said WPB. 


HEALTH 





Norman Driscoll 


“NO MORE MOSQUITOES, lady, when we get 
finished spraying your house.” 


Malaria DDT-ed 


It’s DDT-Day for more than 300,000 
homes in America’s worst malaria-infected 
areas, spotted through 16 southern states. 

Outfitted like spray-gunning orchard- 
ists, 1000 U. S. Public Health Service 
crew-members this month began coating 
walls, ceilings, screens with DDT, new in- 
secticide, to wipe out malarial mosquito. 

Before a DDT gun crew moves in, 
housewives are told to remove curtains 
and shades from windows, pile up furni- 
ture, put clothing, etc. away. 

One cup of DDT powder, dissolved in 
chemicals (it’s not soluble in water), does 
an average-size home. The spray job 
takes half an hour, dries promptly, leav- 
ing thousands of tiny DDT crystals cling- 
ing to the surfaces. : 

Mosquitoes and other insects brush- 
ing against the crystals die within minutes. 
The stuff, while non-poisonous to animals 
and humans, is lethal to insects for about 
six months after spraying. 

The whole job, directed by USPHS’s 
Office of Malaria Control in War Areas, 
Atlanta, Ga., will enter 120 counties, cost 
$5 million, take four months to complete. 


Fewer G. I. Sniffles 


Yanks on the Western Front have 
chalked up a health record: No pneumonia 
and few colds. 

Answering home front charges that 
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SPRING PATTERNS 
Pattern 9402 ... Top this dainty front button 
frock with a jaunty cape. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 
6 frock, 2'/g yds. 35 inch fabric; cape, I'/y 
yds. 54 inch. 


Pattern 4501 ... New Junior Miss two-piecer, 
bow-tied in front gives a trim waist. Sizes || 
to 17, 12 to 18. Size 13, 3% yds. 39 inch 
fabric. 


EACH PATTERN together with a needle- 
work pattern for personal or household 
decoration, TWENTY CENTS. Send orders 
to the PATHFINDER, Pattern Department, 


243 West 17th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
FIFTEEN CENTS more brings you the 
New Pattern Book. Free pattern printed 
right in book. 
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soldiers lacked winter outfits, Supreme 
Allied Headquarters told Secretary of War 
Stimson soldiers are well supplied with 
wool pants, shirts and socks. Each has an 
overcoat, jacket, warm boots, extra-heavy 
underwear. 

But home-fronters are common-cold 
sufferers—21 million colds in a single 
week, 


No State Aid 


Southern Baptist ministers voted a 
frontal attack on churches accepting state 
aid of any kind. 

Disclosure that Fulton County (At- 
lanta), Ga., had given churches $100,000 
worth of free labor and materials during 
the past three years drew this protest from 
the Atlanta Baptist Ministers’ Association: 

“Our Baptist brothers, here and 
everywhere, should faithfully guard the 
historic principle of separation of church 
and state and refrain from any semblance 
of involvement of this cherished principle.” 


Prayer Squadron 


“Bill” Morgan once shot 712 basket- 
ball goals, without moving or missing, to 
set a new world’s record. That was before 
thousands of Uncle Sam’s Army Air 
Forces got to know Chaplain Morgan as 
founder of the “prayer squadron.” 

Morgan, former pastor of Monterey, 
Calif., Baptist church, rounded up a group 
of fliers at Presque Isle, Me., talked to 
them about prayer, signed them up as 
committed to pray at least once each day. 
Fliers enrolled buddies, sent home prayer 
pledge cards. First civilian member was 
an old Jewish man. 

On Dec. 4, last, the “squadron’s” first 
birthday, Chaplain Morgan enrolled AAF’s 
Commanding General H. H. “Hap” Arnold 
—the 10,oooth member. Pilots. back from 
missions, often stand with their crews be- 
side their plane, give thanks to God. 





Army Air Forces 


PRAYER SQUADRON founder is Chaplain 


Morgan, famed goal shooter. 










“TOMORROW’S HOME WILL BE 
A BETTER HOME—IF EQUIPPED WITH 
ROUND OAK PRODUCTS” 
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A ROUND OAK FURNACE 


Be fussy when selecting your 
post-war heating system. Demand 
Round Oak—either a 
modern winter air condition- 
ing system (gas, oil, or coal fired) 
or a reliable gravity furnace— 


and be sure of cold weather comfort. 


A ROUND OAK RANGE 


Choose from the striking new line 
of Round Oak Ranges, including 
gas, electric, gas combination, 





electric combination, or coal and 
wood. All beautiful, 
efficient, dependable. 





A ROUND OAK WATER HEATER 
Have all the hot water you need, when you 
need it— with a new Round Oak Hot 
Water Heater; either gas, electric, or oil. 
Attractive and compact—easily fitted 
in small space of basement or utility room. Distinctive 






new features assure remarkable operating economy. 


BUY WAR BONDS NOW— 
TO BRING VICTORY SOONER! 


Help yourself, too. Set aside the bonds you will need 


to buy a Round Oak Furnace, Range or Water Heater, 
and be among the first to have these 









famous products when again available. 








RANGES © FURNACES © WATER HEATERS 


© 1945, Round Oak Company, Dowagiac, Michigan 
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THE TOWN 


Futures 


Baraboo's war-boom changed course; 
now its adjustment to peace-time 
economy is most pressing problem 


Baraboo, Wis. (pop. 6,500 before the 
war, 12,000 now) is a typical war boom 
town, home of the mammoth- Badger Ord- 
nance Works. As long as the war goes on, 
everything is okay. Baraboo bugaboo is 
its postwar industry. 

In four years’ time Baraboo: Doubled 
its population, switched from agriculture 
to industry, destroyed farmlands, tourist 
sites, fixed its future as an industrial center. 

A congressman's telegram set off the 
fracas. In October, 1941, Rep. William H. 
Stevenson wired his district he had per- 
suaded the government to build Badger 
Ordnance Works, a $65 million smokeless 
powder plant, on Sauk Prairie, seven miles 
down the road from Baraboo. This meant 
condemnation of valuable lands, buildings. 

Japs Settled It. Farmers opposed on 
the ground that government wouldn’t pay 
enough. There were meetings, discussions. 
Surrounding townspeople wanted the proj- 
ect. Then the Japs struck. That settled it. 
Construction got under way. Soon every- 
body within a 50-mile radius of this south 
central Wisconsin community was riding 
the gravy train. 

Outsiders poured in. Retail business 
doubled, trebled. Houses and apartments 
were at a premium. Every home had 
roomers. Wages jumped from a conserva- 
tive $20 a week to $75 and $100 a week. 
People paid off debts, bought bonds, lived 
high, wide and handsome. 

Came a lull. Demand for smokeless 
powder fell; Badger dropped 50%. 

Rocket-guns came along, put Badger 


back into full time production again, saved 
the day for Baraboo. But the lull was 
enough to start people thinking. What 
would happen to this vast project when 
the war was over? Most of the buildings 
were merely bolted together. In a brief 
period, the whole works could be moved 
away to leave Baraboo a deserted village, 
and the former rich surrounding farmlands 
a crusty tabletop criss-crossed by roads. 

Thinking people set to work to organ- 
ize committees, held postwar conferences. 
They’ve just about decided that the gov- 
ernment, or private capital, should main- 
tain, intact, the utilities—two large power 
plants now operated by Hercules Powder 
Co., a water filtration plant, railroad and 
power lines. Then, they suggest, lease out 
the plant in small units to small business. 
These units could produce processed foods, 
resins, starch products, magnesium, other 
things. 

So far, Baraboo’s problem is unsolved. 
There are hundreds of other American 
towns with similar problems. 


Roses Riotously 


A rose garden along both sides of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas railroad right-of- 
way leading to McCloskey General Hos- 
pital, Temple, Texas (pop. 15,344), will 
say “hello” to wounded veterans this sum- 
mer. It is a gift from Texas union printers. 


Youth Fights Crime 


Juveniles are helping fight juvenile 
delinquency in Tucson, Ariz. Through 
youth organizations, Junior T-Men and 
Teen Canteen, boys and girls from to to 
20 aid police in law enforcement, provide 
wholesome activities to absorb energies. 





Arizona Daily Star 
JUNIOR T-MEN: In Tucson, Arizona, ‘teen-age council leads war against juvenile delinquency. 
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T-Men—boys between 10 and 16— 
wear Official badges, help policemen trace 
missing bicycles, direct traffic, influence 
other youngsters to do the same. Idea: 
It’s easy for a boy to be a friend of the 
cop on his beat. 

The organization has a membership of 
more than too. Each boy must attend 
Saturday morning meetings, pay dues of 
5¢ a week, Dues provide games and work- 
ing equipment for members. 

With T-Man assistance, rate of re- 
covery in petty thefts has increased in 
Tucson; thieving by children has declined. 
Many former T-Men are in the armed 
forces. Not one T-Man has run afoul of 
the law. 

Club House. Teen Canteen is a spon- 
taneous organization of 400 boys and girls 
to help their city. Aided by civic clubs, 
especially the Elks, the teen-agers have 
secured their own club house, a spacious 
building in a good residential neighbor- 
hood. It is fitted with a juke-box for danc- 
ing, tables for checkers and similar games. 
Study tables are also included. A food 
dispensary provides sandwiches, soft 
drinks, and ice cream, 

The group sponsors dances in its club 
house and urges parents and other in- 
terested adults to “come and see how we 
are making out.” 

Each boy or girl, from 15 to 20, de- 
siring membership in the Teen Canteen 
must sign an application, A committee of 
club officers checks the applicant for char- 
acter. It’s the person that counts, not his 
family, not his father’s position, nor the 
size automobile he may drive. 

The dual system is working well. 
Unlike many war-swollen towns, Tucson 
is not showing an “up” curve on juvenile 
delinquency. 


Schools for Grown-Ups 


Michigan mammas and dads are go- 
ing to school, but not for the Three R’s. 
They’re probing social and family prob- 
lems, job betterment, how to spend leisure. 

One hundred communities, from tiny 
Tapiola to metropolitan Detroit, share in 
the experimental project of Michigan’s 
Department of Public Instruction, 

“Students” pick their courses from 
such topics as world peace, race and labor 
problems, public health, propaganda, hous- 
ing, child raising, budgeting, marriage, 
music, creative writing. Since September, 
when the program got under way, more 
than 200,000 men and women have at- 
tended discussion groups. Vocational- 
occupational subjects are liked best. No 
credits are given—it’s strictly for personal 
and community growth. 

To help local committees organize 
adult education programs, the legislature 
last year advanced $250,000, The governor 
appointed a 15-member advisory commit- 
tee of educators, farm and labor leaders. 

The state pays 75% Of instructors’ 
salaries. Local school boards handle the 
project, with backing of community or- 
ganizations, clubs. The state’s seven tax- 
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People Make the Town 


On the porch of Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan’s home in Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, hangs the name-plate ‘“Com- 
munity Service, Inc.” It represents a 
cooperate effort to develop an essential 
pattern for American towns of the fu- 
ture . ..a pattern that will bring a 
“rounded life” and diversified indus- 
tries to that half of America living in 
and around towns. It’s ideas are at 
work today in 30 states. 

“America’s towns,” says Dr. Mor- 
gan, “are in danger of becoming or- 
phans in an unfriendly world. The cream 
of their young population has been 
skimmed by cities. Yet the small com- 
munity, which has supplied the life- 
blood of civilization, remains the only 
natural home of the decencies of sensi- 
tive human relationship.” 

Work & Share. Not many Amer- 
ican towns today, whatever their size, 
meet Dr. Morgan’s conception of a 
real community “where the people in 
it know what it means to work, share, 
live in good relation to each other and 
to natural resources.” 

Yellow Springs didn’t, when he 
moved there, in the early 1920’s, to be 
president of Antioch College. The col- 
lege was on its last legs. The town was 
a settlement of retired farmers who 
lived there because it was cheap. 

“Higher education hadn’t helped 
Yellow Springs,” he recalls. “Antioch, 
founded in 1852, and originally headed 
by the famous New England educator, 
Horace Mann, prepared the best local 
young people for city, careers. This 
drained the community, and killed the 
college’s own roots. I’ve seen the same 
thing happen in other American small- 
towns. High schools, even agricultural 
colleges, have sapped community life by 
training for careers away from home.” 

Rounded Economy. Under Mor- 
gan’s community-pointed leadership, 
Antioch grew from a near-dead college 
to an internationally famous educa- 
tional center, the school where every 
student works. Yellow Springs devel- 
oped a rounded economy, with oppor- 
tunities and jobs for its young people. 
Describing the change, Morgan glows. 

“Except for a sawmill that hired 
one hand a-couple of days a week,” he 
says, “there wasn’t one industrial job 
in Yellow Springs, 25 years ago. Now 
there’s a photographic studio with a 
national reputation, a poultry hatchery, 
a $500,000-a-year hybrid corn business, 
an aluminum foundry making plane and 
diesel parts, a $1 million seed and farm 
supply business, a thermostat research 


. 


publishes several magazines. The ther- 
mostat laboratory has developed a new 
type for planes and tanks.” 

Once a town gets a real community 
spirit, its economic life picks up, he 
believes. It is well-rooted mutual pur- 
pose that makes a community some- 
thing more than “a bunch of people 
who happen to live in the same place.” 

Implanting that purpose in the 
hearts and minds of the people of 
America’s small towns, is the task to 
which Morgan, at 67, has dedicated 
the rest of his life. 

Morgan knows America. He has 





“THE TOWN need not disappear,” he says. 


seen a great deal of it since 1896, the 
year he graduated from high school. 
He left his diploma, his last until uni- 
versities began to shower him with 
honorary degrees, at home in St. Cloud, 
Minn., then worked his way around the 
country as a farmhand, schoolteacher, 
lumberjack, miner, drainage engineer. 
He became chief engineer of the Miami 
river flood control project that ended 
the disastrous floods in Dayton and 
other Miami valley cities. On leave 
from Antioch, 1933-38, he laid the 
foundations for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s regional planning arid 
power developments. 

More than Streets. “I’ve helped 
lay out lots of made-to-order towns,” 
he says. “I wouldn’t want to live in 
any of them.” He doesn’t think the 
checkerboard pattern that modern town 
planners hate is the real trouble. 

“A real community is more than 


press the community and help to de- 
velop it, but the thing that makes a 
good community is its people. 

“If a community is real, it’s be- 
cause people in it know what it means to 
work, share, live in good relation to 
each other and to natural resources.” 

Helping townspeople develop this 
spirit is the job of Community Service, 
Inc. Research in ways of making a liv- 
ing, developing a varied economic life 
to give self-sufficiency to small towns 
is just one of the Service’s activities. 

Ideas Exchange. Community- 
minded individuals, civic clubs sub- 
scribe to the Service, exchange refer- 
ence materials, get leaders, information. 

“The American town’s disappear- 
ance would be one of the most disturb- 
ing events of our history. But it need 
not disappear. Today, for the first time, 
the small community can be ahead of 
the city in convenience of living.” 

Morgan doesn’t think that there’s 
any one way to save the small town. 
Each town’s problems, he says, are dif- 
ferent. But, from a lifetime’s experi- 
ence in teaching, engineering, adminis- 
tration and small town citizenship, he’s 
drawn what he believes are fundamen- 
tal principles, ‘ 

“We must recreate our concept of 
the American community,” he believes. 
“There must be complete and universal 
understanding of what the community 
is and can be. It can, and must, have a 
full life for its residents and its own 
diversified industries.” 

These things this grey-haired far- 
seeing small town boy offers through 
non-profit Community Service, Inc. 

“Look at Motives.” He has re- 
fused all offers of other jobs in order to 
devote his time to revitalizing commu- 
nity life in America. There’s little time 
to lose, he feels; “some fine, cultural 
traditions are being broken; . . . After 
working the best part of my life as an 
engineer, I’ve come to the conclusion 
that America has built structure too 
far ahead of motive. Now, we've got 
to look at the motives, and develop 
them just as we developed electricity 
and engine power. Our job here at 
Community Service is to plant and en- 
courage the motives of community 
spirit in the hearts and minds of the 
people of our towns. 

“There is only one place to start 
building community spirit. That’s at 
the bottom. Beginning with the indi- 
vidual and small groups, we must build 
the town, the region, the nation, the 
world. Unless responsibility begins at 
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plant. One of our two printing plants curved streets, more than schools, the bottom, it will be imposed from 
turns out three-fourths of all the book- health centers, swimming pools, and above. And that,” he says, “has been 
plates printed in America. The other community councils. These things ex- our trouble.” 
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Model No. 7 
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finish. Dozens of 
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Sterncrest 14K 
solid gold band 


Certified Purex . $ : 


Other LHS Pipes 
$10 to $1.50 
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L. 2H. STERN, INC., 56 Pearl Street, Bkiyn 1, N. Y. 
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“FLYING HOTELS" ordered by Pan American from Consolidated Vultee will seat 204 passengers. 


supported colleges train leaders for adult 
education groups and workshops, and sup- 
ply instructors. 


Flower Memorials 


When Lt. Frank Kleinbrink, a rose 
grower in Otsego, Mich., died in the North 
Atlantic, his picture was displayed in a 
downtown store window. Frank’s parents 
filled the window with his favorite flower. 

The idea caught on. Now pictures of 
all of the town’s 17 war victims are on 
display; Otsego’s citizens deck them each 
day with fresh roses. 


Better Workers 


The theory “rural people are poor fac- 
tory workers,” long slowed the industrial 
development of smaller cities. Now 
Wichita, Kan., produces evidence that 
blows’ this-idea to smithereens and indi- 
cates that industry will get able, loyal 
workers when it decentralizes. 

Since 1940, Wichita’s factory workers 
have jumped from 8,500 to nearly 60,000, 
including tens of thousands from small 
towns and farms. 

These unskilled men and women took 
short training courses in the Wichita 
schools, then went to work in airplane and 
other war factories. They set enviable 
records, according to Brig. Gen. Ray G. 
Harris, commanding general, midwestern 
district, Air Technical Service Command. 

Though thousands of Wichita workers 
drive 30 to 50 miles a day to work, there 
has been no strike in a warplant; the ab- 
sentee rate is far below the national aver- 
age, and the labor force has won 20 effi- 
ciency citations from Army, Navy and the 
Maritime Commission. 

Reasons for the capital success of 
these farm belt citizens’ transformation 
into skilled factory workers came from 
Prof. I. T. Shultz of Friends University, 
Wichita: “Most of them have better me- 
chanical aptitude than the average in in- 
dustrial cities; 95% are native born from 
Northwest European stock; they get bet- 
ter bodies and emotional stability from 
foods produced by the mineral-rich soil.” 


Louisville Pied Pipers 


Citizens, business and government of 
Louisville, Ky., joined forces for all-out 
war against rats. 

First they chose their weapon—Red 
Squill mixed with meat, bread and meal. 
Tests proved its effectiveness. “R-Day” 
opened with a publicity bombardment— 
newspaper stories, photos, movies about 
the city’s rat menace. More than 10,000 
people phoned in, asking to cooperate. 

Packing houses donated barrels of 
scrap meat; bakeries and flour mills gave 
bread and meal. Volunteer bait-mixers 
set up a conveyor-belt system, began 
manufacturing thousands of poison pellets. 
District chairmen took the pellets to block 
wardens for house-to-house distribution. 

The campaign lasted two months; rat 
casualties totalled 40,000 (550 a day). 

More significant was Louisville’s edu- 
cation in rat prevention. City-County 
Health Department says if control meas- 
ures are kept up, the city’s rat problem 
has been conquered. 


County Book Plan 


Like hundreds of other counties, 
Davis County, Utah, has poor library fa- 
cilities. School children lack encyclo- 
paedias, science books. There is little good 
fiction or biography available to promote 
an interest in reading. 

Now 255 members of the county’s 
Parent Teachers’ Association, Lions Clubs, 
Junior Chambers of Commerce, and other 
groups have adopted as their slogan “a 
library in every communtty.” They pro- 
pose to raise $18,000 to finance the project 
through a one mill tax on all assessed 
property. Of that sum $10,000 will be set 
aside for books. 


Recreation 


Development of a city-owned recrea- 
tion center is a top postwar objective in 
Inglewood, Calif. (pop.: 30,114). Site will 
be a seven-acre park on which a USO club 
now stands. 

Focal point of the center will be a 
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war memorial court and cenotaph. Other 
features will be a gymnasium, swimming 


pool, picnic grounds with barbecue pits, | 
and courts for tennis, shuffleboard, horse- | 


shoe pitching, badminton, handball. 

Said Recreation Commission Chair- 
man Shelley D. Baird: “Every small city 
should have a center such as this which 
will be easily accessible to all the people— 
and open to them. Too few do. Such 
recreation areas will go far toward re- 
ducing juvenile delinquency.” 


BUSINESS 


Biggest Airliner 

A toppled-over 21-story building— 
that’s the wing span of one of the 15 super- 
Clippers being built for Pan American 


Airways by the Consolidated Vultee Corp. | 


Their tires will be taller than a room. 
One of their tanks will hold more gas than 
an average motorist uses in 20 years. 
The super-Clippers will have luxurious 
accommodations for 204 passengers, carry 
7 tons of express. On upper decks will be 


huge lounges; on lower, paneled state- | 


rooms, seats with built-in radios. Cruising 
speed: 310-plus mph. Range: 4,200 
miles. Time from New York to London: 
nine hours. 


Lend-Lease Houses 


Houses “Made in the USA” will soon 
rise amid the scarred walls of England. 

Under lend-lease 30,000 two-bedroom 
pre-fabricated houses will slide from U. S. 
assembly lines to help replace Britain’s 
457,000 demolished homes, shelter some of 
London’s subway dwellers. Designed to 
fit British living habits, as well as use 
minimum of critical material, these 24-ft. 
sq. buildings are made in panels, with 
ventilated “larder” replacing ice boxes. 
Only convenience furnished is plumbing; 
Britain will supply windows, heating, 
wiring, 

Shipments will begin April 30; end 
by December. 


Seeds for the World 


High among U.S. wartime accom- 
plishments is the phenomenal output of 
vegetable seeds. 

Except for a short time in World 
War I, we had depended on Denmark, 
Holland, France, Great Britain and Japan 
for most of our seeds. 

With World War II, import sources 
were cut off. The U. S. had to turn from 
big importer to large exporter. 

Eor example, in 1940, the U. S, im- 
ported 65,100 Ibs. of beet seed. Last year 
we filled our own needs and sent 375,000 
lbs. overseas. Exports for this year’s 
plantings will total 1.5 million lbs. Im- 
ports of cabbage seed were 73,500 lbs. in 








~ CEREAL.. is 
Special flawned with. 
SUN-MAID RAISINS 
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e TAKES just a small handful of Sun- 
Maid Raisins to make any kind of 
hot cereal doubly appealing—give it a 
naturally sweet, fruity flavor you'll en- 
joy. And you can rely on Sun-Maid 
Raisins to do equally inviting things 
for muffins, cookies— puddings, too. 
Every plump little Sun-Maid Raisin is 
uniformly sweet, nutritious, perfect. 
For their quality is controlled from 
the vineyard to the grocer’s shelf—their 
freshness checked by representatives 
of H. J. Heinz Company, distributors 
of Sun-Maid Raisins to the nation. 





2 KINDS —Special processing makes both Sun-Maid 
Seediess and Sun-Maid Puffed Seeded Raisins easy 
to remove from the package. 


A SINGLE BOX ADDS ENERGY AND FLAVOR TO MANY THRIFTY DISHES 













The Saturday Night 


Barn Dances? 


The fiddlers tune up, 
the caller takes his 
place, the lads and lassies face 
each other, and the barn dance 
is on! It's the high point of the 
week, with neighbors coming 
from miles around to join the 
fun in the old barn. 


VYlou the barn dance has been 


immortalized nationally 
through radio. Saturday 
nights you and millions of 
- your neighbors can attend 
the party, hearthe laughter, 
entertainment and old 
familiar tunes in your easy 
chairs right next to your 
Sentinel Radio. 


Iu the Near Future... 


your new Sentinel Radio, vastly improved through 
Sentinel’s wartime experience, will give startling clarity 
and amazing tone quality to your favorite program. 


Sentinel 


ality Radio Since 1920 


pey a afternoons at 5:30 EWTto John W. Vandercook 
pm Moos Analyst over the complete NBC network of 142 stations 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 
2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
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The Stuck: on Stilie that Stay On 


Protect the sole and you protect the shoc! The original | 
sole is the foundation that supports the upper pact of 


the shoe... helps keep its fine shape and appearance, 


When it wears through the shoe spreads out of shape. | 


Cement Treds on your brand-new shoes and the original 
soles will never wear out.. 
fine shape indefinitely. TREDS keep feet dry.. 
sure footing...mever mar floors. 


-provide 


One pair TREDS, tube of cement, applicator and scraper 
+. all complete with full directions on display card. Only 
25c at your favorite Hardware, 5c & 10c or General Store, 
Due to war restrictions, your dealer may be temporarily 
out of TREDS, but keep asking for them. Thank you. 


AUBURN RUBBER CORP 
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MACHINE-HARVESTING of sunflower seeds. 


1940. Last year, with impdérts gone we 
exported 80,000 lbs., and will ship 150,000 
Ibs. for the 1945 plantings. 

So it goes, with radish, bean, cauli- 
flower, lettuce, carrot, onion, pea, turnip 
and other seeds adding up to 327 million 
Ibs. in 1944, against 123 million lbs. five 
years earlier. 

Seed farms in California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho (producing 75% of 
the U. S. seed crop), had to expand from 
242,537 acres in 1940, to 405,994 in 1944, 
turn from hand labor to mechanical plant- 
ing and harvesting. 

Return of seed-producing areas of 
Europe to full-scale production will re- 
duce U. S. exports materially. But never 
again, growers feel, will the nation be as 
dependent on foreign seed imports as it 
was before 1940. 


Social Security 


Extend social security to cover all 
workers, the life insurance business urged. 

The Life Insurance Association of 
America and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters also recommended: 

Benefits for total and permanent dis- 
ability after 55 years of age. 

Extension of unemployment compen- 
sation to all groups of workers, where feas- 
ible, with “moderate increases” in the 
maximum number of weeks such pay- 
ments shall be made. 

Study of the practicability of figuring 
unemployment benefits on the number of 
dependents of married workers. 

Study of how best to safeguard the 
old age and survivors’ insurance interests 
of men and women in the armed forces. 


More Fertile Fields 


Between $50 and $60 million to be 
loaned by a government agency to finance 
production of phosphorus, potash and 
nitrogen and a 10-year experiment in fer- 








tilizing 200,000 American farms was pro- | 





You can treat yourself to a new apron or 
smock — free. You can do it with your used 
feed, salt, sugar, or flour bags. You can also 
make pajamas, playsuits, curtains, dresses, 
and hundreds of other articles for your home 
and family ... all from cotton bags. 

This new 32-page “Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing” gives sewing instructions. scone 
new prize-winning 
ideas, tells you how to 
make dozens of clever 
and useful things. 


Send for your “Bag of Tricks for 
Home Sewing” now —be double 
thrifty; make your cotton bags do 
double duty. Write today ...a 
postcard will do . . . Address: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
P.O. BOX 18 MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE pert. 15 








Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes 
right to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and 
expel germ laden phlegm, and aid nature to 
soothe and heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the under- 
standing you must like the way it quickly allays 
the cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


SSE CHERRIES 


SUPER-HARDY 
Sig Crops. by Brd Year! 


Big, flavorful hybrid cherries with juicy purple-red 
flesh — delicious eaten fresh — superb for canning. 
Make pies, sauce, rves of appealing flavor and 
appearance. Trees r loads of fruit — 
often the second year. Ripens early Aug. 


Many new varieties for garden and farm in 
big, new Seed & Nursery Book. Write today. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
40 FOURTH STREET FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


Unsighty HAIR OFF 
FACE ...LIPS...ARMS...LEGS 
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Two big books FREE—‘‘Patént Pro- 
tection” and ‘“‘When and How to Sell 
an Invention” tell how to protect and 
Sp) gm ee your ideas. Illustrate 
115 mechanical movements. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., $47-C Merlin Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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posed at Chicago by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Under the proposal, the government 
would build factories to produce the fer- 
tilizers. Three regional fertilizer co-ops 
would lease, operate and at the end of five 
years would buy the factories. Farmers 
participating in the demonstrations would 
receive 150,000 tons of phosphorus and 
75,000 tons of potash fertilizer free of 
charge, except for transportation costs, 
then use it as directed by USDA. Non- 
participating farmers could buy it through 
their cooperatives. 

Present government-owned nitrate 
plants could be gonverted to postwar out- 
put of nitrogen fertilizer, Bureau officials 
estimate, but potash and phosphate plants 
would have to be built at an estimated 
cost of about $13.5 million, 

Department of the Interior would 
have to help locate the new factories, be- 
cause sources of potash and phosphate are 
on lands controlled by this department. 

A national fertilizer policy committee 
authorized by law and consisting of 12 
farmers, and three Land Grant College 
representatives within the USDA, would 
supervise the program if Congress Okays. 


Oklahoma Tires 


A new $6.5 million tire plant went 
into production in Miami, Okla., the first 
plant of this type to be located in the state. 

First production was devoted to urg- 
ently needed military tires and tubes, ac- 
cording to B. F. Goodrich Co., operators. 
The concern’s 15th plant, it consumes as 
much power as a city of 20,000 population 
and 4,320,000 gals. of water a day. 


EDUCATION 


Righting G. |. Bill 


Victory march of veterans back to 
schools and colleges under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights will bring the biggest adult educa- 
tional program in history—but the bill 
needs re-vamping ‘to work efficiently, said 
a National Education Association confer- 
ence in Washington, 

Urging “under-educated” veterans to 
take advantage of the G. I. bill’s free tui- 
tion privileges, the educators agreed more 
grammar and high school facilities are 
needed to accommodate ex-soldiers with- 
out making them rub elbows with kids. 

- The educators proposed amending the 
benefits to: (1) Increase subsistence allot- 
ments for veterans with dependents; (2) 
more education available to veterans above 
the 25-year age limit; (3) do away with 
provisions to deduct financial educational 
advances from future bonuses, 

A postwar picture of colleges scram- 
bling for veteran students by offering cred- 
its for Army training courses was painted 
by R. H. Eckelberry, editor, Journal of 








ota always seemed like a foreign language— something too 
involved for me to try to understand! If I’d known it was this simple, 
I'd have telephoned long ago, when I first noticed your ad. Why, this 
particular kind was made for us—I didn’t dare wait any longer or 
until Jack could come home and attend to it.” 

“Well, I’m glad you've gotten over the idea of insurance buying 
being for men only. You know that 70% of all property is owned 
by women today, and you’d be surprised at the women who attend 
to their husbands’ insurance needs, and do it well. They are apt to 
have more time and patience for details, and they love a good 
bargain. Take Jack’s fire insurance now—it had been out of step 
with the present value of your place. Here’s a circular explaining 
some of the other lines we write and which may interest you.” 

“Thank you so much. I'll call you as soon as I’ve finished reading it.” 


But would just any agent have made it seem so simple to 
Mrs. Greene? It takes a certain type of agent to quickly trans- 
late insurance terms into the right words to suit individual 
prospects... such as United States Fire Agents. 
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Special Trial Offer! 
may Michael - 






This amazing new Hybrid sweet corn is better 
eating, easier growing, higher yielding. You'll love 
its giant size, golden yellow ears. Many 10 inches 
long with 16 rows big, deep, juicy kernels that 
are baby-tender and sugary-sweet. Recently select- 
ed by nationwide jury of .garden experts as 
America’s finest. 


Now, simply as an introductory offer, we’ll send 
postpaid TWO BIG PACKAGES, only 25c coin 
or stamps. But you must act now. Michael- 
Leonard seed is sold only through stores and this 
trial offer ends soon. Will also send dealer name 
where you may see full line of Michael-Leonard 


Garden Seed. : 
\ FREES oe or kee Dee 


coveries in Sweet Corn.” Tells 
how to grow corn .. . how to 
keep it “‘coming-on” all season 
with but one planting . . . how to 
have it earliest . . . also many 
new ways to serve, enjoy sweet 
corn. Send for book and Trial 
Offer today. Michael-Leonard Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
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one. * ce, 
mailmen, farmers, fire- 


MASON SHOE MFG. Co. 
Chippewa Polis, Wis. 
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HELP THE WAR EFFORT 


In times of War Emergency, Fire Hazards 
increase at a terrific rate. Fire is a destruc- 
tive agent that aids the enemy. Play safe 





with FYR-FYTER EQUIPMENT. Op- 
portunity for Salesmen. Write today for 
our Post War Sales Plans. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


Dept. 35, Dayton, Ohio 
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Higher Education, Ohio State University. 

Another problem facing colleges is 
housing married students with children, 
said NEA’s Howard A. Dawson, 


One Good Comic? 


A comic strip depicting torture pro- 
voked an outbreak of adolescent brutali- 
ties in one large city. A stretched-out kid- 
naping sequence resulted in older boys 
“snatching” younger ones and a town-wide 
scandal, 

Those things, said John McIntire, stu- 
dent advisor in George School, Pa., in a 
report on a survey of 27 major Sunday 
comics, show how youngsters of the 12-15 
age group may be affected by constant 
reading of the “funnies.” 

McIntire used these four classifica- 
tions for the comics he analyzed: Desir- 
able, neutral, undesirable, vicious. Only 
one of the 27 won the top rating—had a 
hero who was clean, tolerant and thor- 
oughly admirable. 

Samples of other ratings: 

A “smart” child can always outwit 
its parents and escape just punishment 
(vicious). 

A well-intentioned “good” boy always 
gets the raw end of the deal (undesirable). 





International 


LUZON YOUNGSTERS can study English 


again; Japs ousted, teacher won't be shot. 


Iturbi and “The Nose” 


Hollywood seldom digs into the 
classics for filmusical fare, because few 
“heavy music” movies have clicked at the 
box office. 

But M-G-M hit the jackpot with 
Music For Millions. It took an old for- 
mula, gave it a slightly different twist, 
and.out came an entertaining variety show 
with the slimmest kind of story. The 
classical department is left to concert 
pianist Jose Iturbi, the popular stuff and 








How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 






Here's 
Dependable 
First Aid 


BeING oily, Resinol Oint- 
ment forms a protective, 
coating for the burned skin, as 
its bland medication quickly 
relieves fiery throbbing. Many 
say it soothes like magic. 


RESINOL 
CORNS ON THE 


FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to 
and ‘ell your invention. Secufe 
. ** containing com- 


plete information about 
cedure and selling owe rite 


py O'BRIEN & pond JACOBSON 
637-C Adams Building Washington, D. C.. 
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MARIE WILSON adds her charms to Music. 


comedy to Jimmy Durante, the emotional 
appeal to little Margaret O’Brien. 

The story: Margaret goes to a theater 
looking for her sister, a bass fiddle player 
in Iturbi’s symphony orchestra, and be- 
comes involved with the trials and tribu- 
lations of a concert outfit. Durante is the 
symphony’s manager who prefers popular 
music, especially his famous Umbriago. 

Best scene: When Margaret explains 
to Durante that angels from heaven, and 
not storks, bring babies. 

Iturbi plays Grieg’s Piano Concerto, 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony, Handel’s 
Messiah and Debussey’s Claire de Lune. 

Others in the cast are Marie (the 
body) Wilson, Marsha Hunt, June Ally- 
son, Larry Adler, who help the necessary 
romance (a side issue) along. 


National Velvet: Only a statistician 
could tabulate how many times this story 
has been told on the screen, but «this 
version is out of the old-stuff class. 

It’s the story of a girl who comes 
into ownership of a horse, trains it for 
steeplechasing, sets her heart on winning 
England’s famed Grand National. Giving 
her a big hand in training the nag is a 
drifter, an ex-jockey, but when the day of 
the race comes he won’t ride and no other 
jockey can be found. So she disguises her- 
self, rides her horse, and wins, 

The treatment of the story is what 
makes it stand out. In technicolor, Na- 
tional Velvet offers some of the finest 
scenic backgrounds presented in many a 
day. The acting is above par, with even 
Mickey Rooney (he’s the ex-jockey who 
fears horses) forgetting that he ever heard 
of Andy Hardy. Others in the cast are 
Elizabeth Taylor, Anne Revere and vet- 
eran Donald Crisp. 

Other good bets: 

It’s In The Bag, a semi-vaudeville 
show starring Fred Allen, with Jack Benny, 
Don Ameche, Rudy Vallee, Robert Bench- 
ley and Victor Moore. 

Frisco Sal—Guess what? This is a 
story of San Francisco’s roaring, bawdy 
Barbary Coast at the turn of the century. 
Stars are Susanna Foster, Turhan Bey, 
Allan Curtis, Andy Devine. 











l- Peter Pain 


SHOOTS You 
FULL OF 


EAD COLD ! 


PAIN... 


ROBIN Ben-Gay QUICK 


Gently warming, soothing Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve cold 


symptoms. Ask your doctor about those famous pain-relieving 
agents, methyl salicylate and menthol. Ben-Gay actually con- 
tains up to 242 times more of these famous ingredients than 
five other widely offered rub-ins. Get genuine Ben-Gay! ‘ 


Ben-Gay—rtne ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


alco For PAIN J rete ai 


DUE TO | NEURALGIA 


THERE’S ALSO 
MILD BEN-GAY 
FOR CHILDREN 





Do FALSE TEETH || cag = SREII 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip 
or rock No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling FASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid). 
Does not sour. Checks “plate odor’’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and 
normal speech restored. Dr. Martin trained all,the 
aides who corrected ‘‘shell shocked” cases during 
the last war. Only residential institute recognized by 
the American Medical Association. Veterans trained 
as specialists under the G. I. Bill 


Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE of VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 














“CAPON’”’ 


99 
“ELECTRIC ” pry cE ts, batteries or light socket 


do it. No cutting, tearing, or twisting of delicate parts. Press 
button, the rooster becomes a CAPON. 
are yours, illustrated bulletin explains. A post card with your 
name and address brings it to you. Without cost or obligation. 


Geo. Beuoy, No. 5 . Cedar Vale, Kans. , 


For YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth money. It’s a cinch to 


L4 make $$$ at club meetings or friendly calls with 


Everyday Greeting Cards, Birthdays, Anniver- 


% saries, “Get Well,” ete. They’re unique—clever, 


luxurious. “Diamond Dust” finishes, unusual 
apers, startling effects. Noexperience needed. 

sives you YEAR "ROUND EXTRA INCOME. Send 

% only 60 cents for SAMPLES worth $1.00—TODAY. 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., 221 Way Street, Elmira, N.Y. 
1945 Garden Catalog 


F R E Illustrated in Color 


of hardy field-grown vegetable plants that produce 
crops three weeks earlier than home grown plants 
Tells how to spray, plant and cultivate cabbage, 
onion, lettuce, beet, broccoli, tomato, i ece- 
lant & pepper plants. Get your catalog now be- 
ore the supply is exhausted 


P. D. FULWOOD CO., Tifton, Ga. 







Profit and pleasure 








AN IDEAL GIFT 
for EASTER 


* 


The LIFE 
and JOURNEYS 
of CHRIST... 


is told in 8 paape in this Big, 
Beautiful 642 x 11 inch Book. 
Printed in 4 Sabon on fine 


enamel. Contains over 20 Maps 
and Index to over 400 Bible 
laces. Shows Birthplace of civ- 
lization down to the Modern 
World; 


Jerusalem at time of 
Christ; St. Paul's Journeys, Sea 
of Galilee, etc. A copy of 


‘ * 

MAP S of the 

should be in every Christian Home. 

Makes a wonderful Reference Book € 
for Bible Classes, Sunda 

or Stamps. ention dealer's name Postpaid 
when ordering. Address Dept. P.... 

THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC, 
730 E. Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


THE EASY WAY TO 


KILL RATS! 


It’s easy to kill rats quickly with improved 
K-R-O Ready-Mixed, now in Bis-Kit form. 

No baits to mix. No mess. No bother. 
Safe around livestock, pets, and poultry. 

Each package holds a variety of rat-kill- 
ing red squill baits. Small size—35c. 
Large—$1. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. At your drug, seed, or 
hardware store. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


EX-E2- 
READY MIXED 
BIS-KIT FORM 


REMEMBER ME? 


I'm “THE CHORE GIRL"—the 

handy, knitted, copper pot-clean- 
ing ball. I'll be back when copper's 
available. Watch for mel 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Ora’ 


direct on recei 0c—M. O., Coin 








, W. 5 U.S. A. 





| Gre" XMAS TREES 


We grow 14 million trees a yom 
Write for special Xmas tree bulletin, plant- 


ing stock, price list. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 


CHIK-SAVER ELECTRIC BROODER 


World's Biggest Brooder Val- 
ue! Sets up in |5 minutes. ~ 
24" Feeders FREE. Send $1.00 
and pay postman balance or 
write today for folder. 


TTS TUT TTMITS TRON 912 sw. 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





The Full Measure: Your Feb. 19 edi- 
torial, “The Known Dead,” is worthy of 
being read over and over again. We whose 
sons and friends will not come back will 
ponder long and may not find the answer. 
To the memory of my only grandson who 
lies in France these verses are dedicated: 


Will We Forget? 


On Flanders fields no poppies grow 
For battle rages yet; 

But there our sons lie row on row— 
Will we forget? 


In flower of manhood, yet they died, 
For them bright sun has set; 

The peace to come they can’t decide— 
Will we forget? 


Will we in full pay what we owe? 
Our pledge to them be met? 

Plan every act so they will know 
We won't forget? 


Above our sons the flags will wave 
From morw’ till sun has set ; 

For us their all they freely gave— 
Will we forget? 


Frank M. Crawford, Connersville, Ind. 


The "Fiddler" Speaks: I was sur- 
prised to see my picture on the front cover 
of your PATHFINDER, Feb. 12. Ten years 
ago, I started pushing the old time dance 
music and at present am doing a nice 
business, I like the real old time combina- 
tion (violin, piano, drums, trumpet, trom- 
bone, flute, clarinet, cello and bass). We 
feature the Waltz, Twostep, Schottische, 
Galop, Duchess, Caprice, Polka, Varso- 
vienne, Quadrille, Portland Fancy, Virginia 
Reel, Lancers and others. It is sometimes 
necessary to make my arrangements, as 
a lot of the numbers are out of print for 
orchestra. 

Frank Dowey, Wayland, Mass. 

Freedom to Work: Accept my heart- 
iest approval of your editorial, “Freedom 
to Work.” 
in every magazine in our free land. 

S. H. Brunk, Denbigh, Va. 


- « « : Your editorial is rather short- 
sighted, since little work, big pay is the 
main issue in power politics. It tends to | 
destroy private ownership. 

E. R. Paulson, Grafton, Nebr. 

- « « ; Our fighting men are not free. 
They can’t quit. They must do as ordered 
whether they want to or not. Yet all 
good Americans glory in the job these 
slaves are doing. How can you, or any- 
one else who benefits from what they do, 
justify any objection to the relatively mild 
compulsion proposed for workers at home? 

N. R. Potter, Rochester, New York. 


. 


| 


A pity this cannot be reprinted | 
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CHILD 
same chest rub used when 


QUINTUPLETS 
CATCH COLD 


Wonderful for Grown-ups, Too! 


Whenever the Dionne Quintuplets catch 
cold —their chests, throats and backs 
are immediately rubbed with Musterole. 

Musterole brings such prompt relief 
from coughs, sore throat, aching muscles 
of chest colds because it’s MORE than 
just an ordinary ‘‘salve.” It’s what so 
many Doctors and Nurses call a modern 
counter-irritant. It actually helps break 

up congestion in upper bronchial tract, 
nose and throat. Buy Musterole for 


—, Trt 
3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole, Regular and Extra Strong. 





OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 


See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 


THIS PLEASANT EASY WAY 
Why use stron = melling soaps when fragrant, 
mildly medicated Cuticura Soap banishes grime and 
odor quickly? Finish with fragrant, borated Cuti- 
cura Talcum to absorb perspiration and guard 
against offending. Buy at your druggist’s today! 


| CUTICURA *racum 
BUILDARC WELDER 


FROM oLD AUTO gp 
For light or heavy work. . 
amps. Single or twin 35c ng 
— lete plans and Big 

Prcatalog listing 
a electrical items. 
Over 100 other genera- & 
tor changes. Write to: 


LeJoy Mfg., 1310 LeJay Bidg., ‘Uttaeanalte 8, Minn. 
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PASTIME 


AND SMILES 





Brain Teaser No. 72 


A man rents an automobile to go from 





A to C via B and return for $12. At B, 
midway between A and C, he takes a 
passenger to C and back to B. What 
should he charge the passenger? 
Solution to No. 71 
Let X represent the number who 
failed the first test. In the first test X 
failed and 39+X passed. In the second 
test (4X+7) failed and (39+X—7+ 4) 
passed. Then, 4X+7+31=39+X—7+ 
x, and X=g.. So 48 passed and 9 failed 
the first test. 


Traffic cop: Get along with you. 
What’s the matter with you anyway? 

Motorist: There’s nothing wrong with 
me, sir, but my engine is dead. 


Customer: Can this fur coat be worn 
out in the rain? 

Salesman: Madam, did you ever see a 
rabbit carrying an umbrella? 


Before March 15 


“Pay your taxes with a smile”— 
What line could be more brash? 
I'd gladly do that if I could, 
But Morgenthau wants cash! 
Helen Castle 


“A moth must lead a dreadful life.” 

“Why?” 

“He spends the summer in fur coats 
and the winter in bathing suits.” 


“T have come to make an appoint- 
ment with the dentist,” said a reluctant 
caller. 

“He is out just now,” 
nurse. 

“Fine!” exclaimed the R. C., “And 
when do you expect him to be out of his 
office again?” 


answered the 


“Now Bill,” said the Mrs. sweetly, 
“the night before last you came home 
yesterday; last night you came home to- 
day. Now this evening if you come home 
tomorrow, I won’t be here.” * 


A little boy and his mother stood 
looking at the dentist’s show case. The 
boy, pointing, said: “If I had to have false 
teeth, mother, I'd take that set.” 

The mother seeking to quiet him, 
said: “Hush, William, haven’t I told you 
not-to pick your teeth in public.” 





LOOK LADIES! 


... then act before 
Silver-Plated terry! 
SET OF 3 TEASPOONS 


Plated with Pure Sterling Silver on Reinforced Steel Base 


POST PAID 50c TAX FREE 


Limit of 2 Sets 
(6 Teaspoons) 
to a customer 


A REAL BARGAIN THRILL! 


Think of it! 3 Sterling Silver Plated Tea- 
spoons for only 50c Tax Free! Glorious 
Teaspoons of long-life quality, sparkling 
beauty and exquisite pattern designed to 
harmonize with any set you now own. 
Heavily silver pleted overall. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Th 


Sensational 
"Build-A-Set" 
Thrift Plan 
* 
STERLING 
Silver Plated 
Tableware 
to Match 
Teaspoons 
* 

Forks ..3 for $1 


Soup 
Spoons . 3 for $1 


Knives . 2 for $1 
IF YOUR HEALTH IS “BELOW PAR’ —- 


Way of Living 
forJust90 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditioz 
‘‘Are your nerves Jumpy—your digestion Learn to Condition 


upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Arh 
RHEUMATI 


Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are foe oy tents run down, tired 
out, sleep of breath, subject 
to frequent hen Reetean or spells of 
CONSTIPATION 
NERVOUSNESS 
INDIGESTION 
OVERWEIGHT 


me fy any of these ques- 
FREE BOOK "G2 |esmnss'itmr 
In his new 24 page illustrated book. “Your Health 


tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
Williams tells he pply hie nealthepullding 1 in 
and apply ng measures 
c Son. “hood 
veseure, nutritional trouble and other 


disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
omach, K and Liver 
aliments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for this remarkable FREE BOOK at once. 
it’s FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid. 


quieter: | 


NATIONAL NOVELTIES, Dept. TBU1 Limit of 6 pieces of 
608 South Dearborn St.—Chicago 5, IIL eaeh te # customer. 


I am enclosing payment in full for Sterling Silver Plated 
Tableware itemized below. Please rush Tax Free and Post- 
paid. Money back without question if dissatisfied. 


——Forks @ 3 for $! 
—__Knives @ 2 for $1 


Teaspoons @ 3 for 50c 
Soup Spoons @ 3 for $1 
My total order amounts to $ 


Free Rogers Silver Polishing Cloth with Cash orders of $5 or more. 


Name 
(Please Prim Clearly) 


Addres: 
a ee 


Desinepemnden am Gasin quien enn ae epee cnnetintiimmneintiill 


SOTERA See 


eo ee MR ee ee ee ee ee a 



















Here is PROOF! ! 


Read What Users Say: 


“Now enjoy what T ea 
t with 
no Dains or oth 
ae, ee A oy Wane 
x onstipation : 
the past for #,8 thing of 
Mrs. Vv. HAE 


“Had a bad case 

when I started Pesce 

ty disappeared complete- 
Mrs. M. G. 











b soins ak noted it Coast con- 




















‘Have lost 35 pound 
days, feel 15 years AE 
“No need for I et aaa 

axatives after 
first week. Thi 
® miracle to me.” pies rbiecs7 
- H. W. D. | 













women from 16 to 86 me old,”’ says 
SERS SSS SEESE SER SSE See sees seeeeSSeEES SSSSseeeeeseeeeeees 













“Have gained rs tt 
wanted. No col THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM. D 17-C. 
sickness al] un 4 a" other 542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, call, U.S.A. SSODAYI H 





Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, Onene 
oo Dan postpaid, a copy of ‘‘Your ttealth cna and the WN 






ms Mr. C. T. | 
Blood pressure reduced |] 
pearty 25 points, General 
ealth greatly improved.”’ 
Mr. L. G. R. 
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STREET or BOX No. 
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Square Deal for Miners 


It is time to call a halt to the great 
American sport of abusing the coal miners. 
The entire foundation of American indus- 
try is keyed to coal production which is a 
dangerous underground work requiring 
great skill and courage. It’s dark and damp, 
often men work a whole day in cramped 
positions. If ever there was a group of 
men who deserved expressions of appre- 
ciation and encouragement, these are the 
men, Instead nobody wants to admit that 
they are even human beings. They are a 
favorite target of unjustified abuse, and 
are treated as though they had no souls 
of their own. 

Mr. John L. Lewis is an exceedingly 
able and brilliant man but when he resorts 
to satire and power politics he is hardly 
making the best case for the welfare of 
his people. The miners have a good case. 
They _represent. the most basic of all 
basic industries upon which our entire 
economy is built. The public has no idea 
of the hardships to which the miners are 
subjected. It is the bar of public opinion 
which decides all these matters in the long 
run and he should take the justice of his 
own case to the people in a sincere, honest 
manner rather than showing up the ab- 
surdities of the Administration’s setup by 
copying the Petrillo technique for a 10- 
cent-a-ton shakedown to the United Mine 
Workers Treasury. 

More Incentive. There are mighty 
few people in America mean enough not 
to be willing to pay a little bit more for 
their light and heat after seeing the mov- 
ing pictures and other graphic portrayals 
of the miners’ homes and their life under- 
ground. And there are very few manufac- 
turers in America who would not say that 
a little more incentive pay anc little 
more cheerful environment would not re- 
sult in more coal for a dollar, rather than 
less. 

Mr, Lewis’s approach is worthy of a 
Dean Swift but it is not going to be evi- 
dent to the public that he means it to be 
a subtle attack upon too blind a devotion 
to the “Little Steel” formula. 

The mine operators, too, must fight 
for the welfare of their own people and 
recognize the basic principle that incentive 
pay is not inflationary but brings the 
greatest productivity per man and per 
dollar. All mines have different operating 
conditions and men are entitled to incen- 
tive pay under their own conditions in 
their own mines. Trading en masse is 
not fair to either the men or the locals, 
and further it breeds despair amongst that 
class of people who over and above every- 
body else in America need leadership, 
hope and superior living conditions to off- 


set the dreary, depressing environment of 
their daily work. 

The press and the public, misled by 
phony propaganda, thoroughly misunder- 
stand, and instead of praising the noble 
job which these men are doing, join in 
the tirade and abuse directed at the 
miners. 

Where are the Congressmen from the 
mining districts? Where are the Governors 
from the coal producing states? Is it not 
their function to come to the rescue of 
this great mass of their constituents? 

Increased Output. The papers have 
been filled recently with the fact that 
American coal miners are producing three 
and a half times as much coal per man 
as miners are producing in England. The 
British have been forced to draft men 
for labor in their coal mines. American 
miners increased their output in 1944, 
with less manpower. 

Sometimes we get a little tired of all 
the hokum on inflation and the “Little 
Steel”. formula. The government had no 
business creating the “Little Steel’ for- 
mula until it first reestablished equity in 
basic industrial wages. Thousands and 
thousands of young men in coal mining 
families go into shipyards and other war 
industries and then come home on Satur- 
day night, having learned a new and less 
skilled trade, with $25 more in their pock- 
ets than their fathers and brothers who 
have spent their lives in the coal mining 
professions. This is the injustice which 
rankles, 

Let’s cut out the hypocrisy. Give the 
miners adequate pay, and the operators 
a fair living. 

Restore the relative pay relationships 
between different trades and then, and 
only then, have we a chance to dig in 
against inflation, 


Teachers’ Salaries 


In the last two years, 273,200 trained 
teachers have left their jobs. This figure 
represents almost one-third of the men and 
women in the public school systems of the 
country. Replacements, such as they are, 
have come from new graduates and from 
persons usually considered unqualified. 

Schools throughout the Nation are 
closing down at an alarming rate, this be- 
ing particularly true in small towns and 
rural areas. It is estimated 10,000 class- 
rooms have been left teacherless since the 
war began. 

During the school year 1943-44, about 
70,000 emergency certificates had to be 
issued to persons who could meet the 
minimum requirements of the profession. 
Young mothers, holding their babies in 
arms, are now helping out in some cases 
in the classroom crisis. 

High pay in the war industrial plants 
has lured the teachers from their posts. 
Teachers point out they are still the low- 
est paid workers in the United States. 
Their average annual pay the country over 
is $1550, much less than the $2050 earned 
by factory workers. More than a quarter 
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of a million teachers received less than 
$1000 in the school year 1942-43. In some 
of the Southern states, one out of every 
five teachers gets less than $600 a year. 

Within recent years about half of the 
State legislatures and thousands of city 
and county school districts have taken 
steps to increase teachers’ pay. But the 
increases are declared to be hardly equal 
to the rising cost of living in a period of 
war shortages. 

Salary Efficiency. Teachers have 
proved their point that higher salaries are 
essential to higher educational standards. 
Figures of the draft boards afford true 
light on the situation. Twelve states that 
in 1920 paid the lowest salaries to teach- 
ers found, 20 years later, that 110 men out 
of every 1000 were rejected for not meet- 
ing the Army’s educational requirements 
of at least four years of schooling. In 12 
other states that had the highest paid 
teachers, it developed that only 23 men 
out of every 1000 were rejected for lack 
of required school training. 

Maybe the situation will mend itself 
in part when the war is over; when the 
chemistry teachers now earning $5000 in 
war plants go back to their teaching jobs. 
Yet the obvious fact remains—America 
needs better teachers at better pay. Teach- 
ers have the immensely important task of 
molding the citizens of tomorrow. They 
can improve, or destroy, the republic 
twenty years hence by the caliber of 
teaching they give today. 

The low pay of school-teachers, as 
well as ministers, is one of the sorriest 
chapters in American history. We have 
the reputation of making beggars out of 
our mental and spiritual advisors. 

Is correction of this evil a task for the 
Federal government, or for individual 
parents—by family and by community? 
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“Supper Is Waiting. Charlie” 


There’d be a note of asperity in Alice’s voice if she didn’t understand the pull 
FARM JOURNAL has for Charlie. She, too, is strong for America’s largest, most 
influential rural magazine. And the reason is that FARM JOURNAL takes to them 


the whys and whats of good farming and of good living—timely news of importance 
information about things that affect their welfare, 





to them and their families 
such as the latest in needed consumer products. 

And two and one-half million farm families feel the same about FARM JOURNAL 
—and use it to guide them on shopping days. Which is a splendid reason for mer- 


chants who serve rural trade to look into it, too! 


FARM JOURNAL so Farmers Wife 
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SPARK PLUGS 


YY « 


 Ain’t thet the Jap flag Cousin Gulp tuk off’n a Rear Admiral?” 


‘PLUG-CHEK SCORES BULLS EYE ON FAULTY PLUGS 


For accurate trouble-shooting in helping spot faulty spark 
plugs .. . ask for an Auto-Lite “Plug-Chek.” The famous 
“Plug-Chek” way of inspecting spark plugs shows what 
should be done to restore top spark plug efficiency, add 
as much as 12 to gas mileage, according to tests con- 
ducted by the American Automobile Association. 

Just cleaning and re-gapping your present plugs may 
help stretch every ration coupon miles farther. And if you 
discover new plugs are needed, ask for Auto-Lite spark 
plugs—they’re ignition engineered. 


7 THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
2 TOLEDO, 1 ae , ° OHIO 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR B 


Tancinthe = toe | 
AUTO-LITE ty 
Radio Show . 


STARRING 


Dick Haymes 


HELEN FORREST © GORDON JENKINS’ 
ORCHESTRA 


Every Tuesday Night * NBC 


'H ITS 22 GREAT MAHUFACTURING PLANTS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 





